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Lana, YORK’S QUALITY BRED 


Lp: 


Su Package Bees and Queens 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


Packages with Starline Queens Packages with Italian Queens 

Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up = Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 2 |b. $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ib. 5.65 5.40 5.15 3 Ib. 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 lb. 6.75 6.50 6.25 4 |b. 6.45 6.20 5.95 
5 |b. 7.85 7.60 7.35 5 lb. 7.55 7.30 7.05 
Extra Queens Extra Queens 

Starline 1.70 1.60 1.50 Italian 1.40 1.30 1.20 


Queenless packages—deduct $1.00 per package; Tested Queens, add $1.00 per package or extra queen. 


Terms: Shipments are made FOB Jesup by express, parcel post, or your truck. Bees are certified bees from our 
own apiaries, state registered, and state inspected. If convenient, small orders cash, and larger orders $1.00 
leposit per package with balance payable two weeks prior to shipment. 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 


PRIZE WINNER — with Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


Killion & Sons prize winning bulk comb honey in 1953 National Honey Show, with G. B. Lewis Plate and Federation Grand Prize. 
lf you want premium grade cut comb and bulk comb honey use Dadant’s Surplus Foundation for beautiful finish and tasty goodness. 


Dadant & Sons Inc. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 








Wilbanks Package Bees and Queens 
“Italians” 


Now is the time to place your order for package bees and queens. All indications are that the 
demand will be heavy and we urge you to place your order early. 

We have spent years developing and improving our present strain of bees. Breeding stock is 
tested and proven in our own honey producing apiaries. You will find our bees pleasing in appearance, 
easy to handle and tops in production. 

Shipping season starts about April Ist. Shipments by express, parcel post or your truck. Ws 
guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment and service on which you can depend 


— PRICES — 

10-49 50 -u 
$4.00 $3.75 
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2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen $ 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 

4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 

Extra Queens 
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Quality Does Not Cost - It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 

















——_————— WAREHOUS 

3 : E ooFFiCE 

Tr Miligal .¢ ROOM 
WOODSHOP 


This is a recent air plane view of our bee hive factory and the surrounding grounds. In the far upper right hand corner 
you will see U.S. 62 and the Illinois Central Railroad that pass directly in front of our plant. You have no parking problem at 
our plant because it is located on a 100 acre farm, 142 miles west of Clarkson. All of the wooden goods listed in our catalog are 
manufactured in the building marked WOOD SHOP. All of our comb foundation is manufactured in the building marked WAX 
WORKS. In the TIN AND WELDING SHOP we manufacture our hive loaders, our two wheel trucks, our honey extractors, tanks, 
double boilers and many other items. 


We are large operators, buying our lumber direct from the western mills, our steel direct from the mills and our wax 
direct from you beekeepers. We do not sell thru dealers but direct to you beekeepers, so our prices are surprisingly low on the 
highest quality equipment. We have just mailed out our 32nd annual catalog and if you did not receive one write at once for your 
free copy, which contains 64 pages, the largest bee supply catalog published. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. Clarkson, Kentucky 
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PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS 
Caucasian — Italian 


Let us prove to you that we can supply bees equal to any on the market. A trial will convince you. 


Untested Queens (single lots) $1.50 each Two Pound Package with queen (over 25) 4.00 each 
Untested Queens (100 or over) 1.40 each Three Pound Package with queen (1-25) 5.00 each 
Two Pound Package with queen (1-25) 4.25 each Three Pound Package with queen (over 25) 4.75 each 


THE COFFEY APIARIES _ Whitsett, Texas 
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Three Band and Pure Italian 
Hybrid Package Bees and 
Queens 


We Ship Pure Worker Bees By Mail, Express 
or Truck — With Queens Intreduced or Not 
Whichever You Like. 


WE GUARANTEE LIVE ARRIVAL 
1957 Prices 


co pe C ad | mW i t bh Each with A young Laying Queen 
Lots of 2\lbs. 3ibs. 4\Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 10011 Bech 


$4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12to29 Each _.. 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 
30 or More Each. 3.85 485 5.85 6.80 





The Push Button Bee Smoker 


no sparks UNTESTED QUEENS 1 to 11—$1.40 


’ 
$129 pe or _  @ no ~agll os 12 to 29—$1.30 Each 30 or More $1.20 Each. 
at your dealers @ no fire haza Tested 1s—$2.00. 
® a puff’s enough Bester 


con JACKSON APIARIES 
Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 


P. ©. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
*Trademark 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3-lb. with queen $3.90 
4-lb. with queen $4.70 
Deduct $1.00 for queenless packages. 
Health certificate, full weight and 
live delivery guaranteed. 


DAIGREPONT APIARIES 





Hessmer, La. 


Cover Picture 
This picture of Charles Bone was also the 
cover for January 1954 sent by S. J. Hatcher 
of Delray Beach, Florida. The honey display 
was in Mr. Hatcher’s honey house. Prominent 


descriptive word is “cute.” 








strain of honey getters for you. 


2 Ib. 
3 Ib. 
4 Ib. 
5 lb. 


$4.25 
5.35 
6.45 
7.50 


Phone Glendale 2-4968 


FOREHAND’S HONEY GETTERS 
From the Heart of The Deep South 
Where the climate conditions are always ideal to produce the finest 
bees and queens that can be produced anywhere in the World. Mild tempera- 
tures and lots of sunshine is an important factor in producing this rugged 


Package Bees with Queens 
1 - 24 


25 - 100 
$4.00 


HUBER FOREHAND APIARIES 


SATSUMA, ALABAMA 
50 Years Among The Bees 


Extra Queens 
1-25 25 - 100 
$1.40 $1.30 

All Bees and 

Queens are 

Italian stock. 


5.05 
6.20 
7.25 


P. O. Box 11 





HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 


2 Ib. pkg. w/q. $3.75, 50 & up $3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q. $4.85, 50 & up $4.65 


QUEENS $1.20 each 
50 and up $1.00 Air Mail 
Be bl 
and extra good. henty gathercee ‘Live 


arrival health certificate guar- 
anteed. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 














PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
Queens—1 to 50, $1.25 each; 50-up, $1.00. 
2-Ib. pkgs with queen—-1 to 60—$4.00 
each; 50-up, $3.75; 3-Ib. with queen— 

$5.00, 50-up—$4.75. 
We guarantee safe arrival. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 248, Luverne, Ala. 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 


The time in NOW. The place is ~ My waa 
APIARIES. The stock— Our Better Bred Queens 
and Bees. We have plenty of bees to all your order 
promptly. Book now and get them when you want 
them—please. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Queens 
$1.40 
25 to 100 1.15 


2 Ib. w/q. 
$4.25 
3.75 


3 Ib. w/q. 
$5.35 
4.75 


1 to 24 


Alabama 


Calvert, 
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CLOVERLINES 


CROSS BRED PURE ITALIANS 


Dollar For Dollar Are Worth More 


MORE HONEY. Actual tests made under rigid commercial conditions prove that 
CLOVERLINES will consistently produce larger crops. 


MODERN FACILITIES are constantly in use to continue the carefully controlled 
process of CROSS BREEDING our selected strains of Italians. This program 
has brought about the development of a highly productive bee that com- 
bines the good characteristics of several parent lines. 


HIGHLY TRAINED Professional bee men are your guarantee of properly con- 
trolled cross breeding, proper caging and handling, and proper shipment. 
We employ no seasonal or temporary labor in our queen yards. 


NO BABY MATING BOXES. ALL CLOVERLINE queens are mated only in special 
equipment emphasizing the use of Standard size brood combs. This system 
allows thorough appraisal and inspection of every queen under NORMAL 
egg laying conditions before acceptance for package shipment. This care- 
ful checking out procedure results in less supersedure in newly installed 
package colonies. 


QUICKER DELIVERY AND LOWER SHIPPING COSTS are often realized as we 
are located farther North than most package shippers. Three mainline rail- 
roads give day and night service to all points. 


NO DRONES AND OVERWEIGHT of young bees are the rule for every package. 
This insures full weight on arriv2] at destination. 


GUARANTEED live delivery and certificate of inspection with all shipments. 


Prices with CLOVERLINE CROSS BRED queens 

1-24 25-99 100-up 

2-lb. pkg. $4.40 $4.15 $3.90 

3-lb. pkg. 5.50 5.25 5.00 

4-lb. pkg. 6.60 6.35 6.10 

5-lb. pkg. 7.70 7.45 7.20 

CLOVERLINE 

CROSS BRED 

QUEENS 1.70 1.60 1,50 


Shipments begin March 20th. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 


P. O, Box 5126 COLUMBIA, S.C. 
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Ben Knutson of Alamosa, Colorado, is famous for this picture of a flying bee with pollen load. It has 
been used in various publications around the world and we have used it in the Journal many times. It took 
patience, perseverance, and know-how to at last capture a bee on the wing, close up. Note the forward 
sweep of the wings and the position of the legs and the full load of pollen in the basket. Few pictures turn 
out this good. But we do need suitable pictures of any beekeeping subject constantly. See what you can 
present. Also if you have helpful accounts about management or experiences write them down in short manu- 
scripts. Remember others may be aided by what you have to say. 
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The Economics 
of Beekeeping 


by R. H. Dadant 





Part | 


The first part of an address given at the Long 
Beach Convention of the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion in California on January 29, 1957.) 


Like every other business, beekeep- 
ing is involved in conditions of world- 
wide scope, important to every bee- 
keeper who has any income from his 
bees. Only the hobbyist who has 
bees solely for fun can ignore ec- 
onomic conditions. 

These conditions may be divided 
into those that affect all agriculture 
and business alike, and those peculiar 
to beekeeping. I will concern my- 
self mainly with the second group. 
As for the first group, the general 
economic outlook appears to be good; 
economists seem to feel that the 
chance of a serious business depres- 
sion in the foreseeable future is small. 


In doing research for this talk I 
was interested to find that we are 
approaching the centennial of nation- 
al bee meetings. The first one of 
national scope was in Cleveland in 
1860. At that time the industry was 
at the beginning of what Frank Pel- 
lett referred to as the Golden Age of 
Beekeeping—the age of Langstroth, 
Quinby, and other pioneers whose 
observations made it possible for the 
industry to advance. Such develop- 
ments as the discovery of the bee 
space, the movable frame hive, the 
extractor, beecomb foundation, the im- 
portation of Italian bees, and many 
others came about that time. 

Certainly it was a wonderful age, 
but I like to think of it as the Age 
of Awakening. Ever since then we 
have been refining the techniques that 
were then developed. 

In more recent years organization 
and cooperation in the industry have 
progressed further than ever. There 
is now a much greater awareness of 
the importance of beekeeping in the 
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national economy. 


So I would say 
that the Golden Age of Beekeeping is 
just ahead of us and not behind us. 
I sincerely believe that we now have 
the best opportunity we ever have 


had to make real progress in our 
industry. 

I see correspondence from honey 
producers all over the country and 
one of the subjects they often ask 
about is the comparison of beekeep- 
ing with other agricultural pursuits. 
As a first step in investigating this 
I wrote to Harold Clay in Wash- 
ington and asked him to send me 
statistics from government publica- 
tions. I got back a big envelope with 
various bulletins. 

The Department of Agriculture 
each year computes an average an- 
nual price on practically every farm 
crop and they compare this average 
price with what they consider to be 
a normal year. Just now most of 
their figures use 1940 as a normal 
or base year. 

Since figures for 1956 are not yet 
complete this discussion will be based 
on 1955 prices. The average price 
of extracted honey in 1955 was 251% 
of the 1940 price. This compares 
favorably with the 1955 average price 
of all farm products combined which 
was 236%. 

Most individual crops are below 
honey with a few above. Compared 
to the 251 index price of honey, poul- 
try and eggs were 181, dairy prod- 
ucts, 216, meat animals 220, wool 
was 146, fresh vegetables 208, feed 
grains 219. Among the few crops 
above honey were food grains at 267 
and fruits at 278. 

During the same period from 1940 





to 1955 the cost of living index went 


un to 191%. So compared to their 
position in 1940 beekeepers have 
fared well. Honey prices have gone 


up to 251% while the cost of living 
rose to 191%. Beekeepers have fared 
better than farmers in general and 
better than most groups of farmers. 


What was the beekeeper’s position 
in 1940. Although the government 
takes that year as normal we know 
that then some products were over- 
priced and some underpriced. Un- 
fortunately comparative figures on 
honey were not compiled before 1940. 
We have compiled our own average 
annual honey price based on Ameri- 
can Bee Journal reports back to 1865. 
You will be interested to know that 
the high points were 30 cents in 
1869, 24 cents in 1918, and 22 cents 
in 1947. Low points were 5% cents 
in 1897 and 4 cents in 1932. Through- 
out all the rest of the time from 
1875 to 1942 the average annual price 
of honey varied between six and nine 
cents a pound. 

To get a better picture of the profit 
from beekeeping compared with other 
agriculture we might look at an- 
other group of statistics. The gov- 
ernment surveys each year the oper- 
ating experience of a large group of 
“family farms.” These are divided 
into types of farms and an average 
is compiled for each type. I select- 
ed three that most closely resemble 
beekeeping and for comparison built 
up an annual statement for what 
might be considered an average one 
family beekeeping unit. 

The first type unit is a dairy farm. 
Remember that these figures are an 
average of actual records for many 
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dairy farms of this approximate 
size. This imaginary average farm 
consists of 201 acres. Value of the 
investment in land, buildings, mach- 
inery and live stock amounts to $26,- 
000. The cash sale of products 
amounted to $8750. In _ addition, 
during the year the increase in live- 
stock and inventory was $1630 mak- 
ing a total income of $10,380. Cash 
expense for feed, fertilizer, hired 
labor, repairs and so on amounted to 
$5950. The interest on capital in- 
vested was $1400 leaving the dairy 
farmer with a net income of $3030. 
The number of hours worked by the 
owner and his family was 3740 mak- 
ing an ineome per hour worked of 
81 cents. 

The second type farm for compari- 
son is the general farming operation 
producing grain, corn, and livestock. 
The invested capital amounted to 
$41,500. Cash sale of products $8,- 
330, increase in inventory $3300, with 
a total income of $11,630. Cash ex- 
pense to the owner $5830, interest on 
capital $2170, net income $3630. Lab- 
or by the owner and family 2550 
hours, net income per hour $1.36. 


The third type selected as most 
nearly paralleling beekeeping is a 
southern farm producing cotton, to- 
bacco and peanuts; a farm of 170 
acres with an investment of $37, 660. 
Cash sales $11,120, increase in inven- 
tory $1250, total income $12,370. Cash 
expenses were high because of more 
hand labor, totaling $8330. Charge 
for capital $2120; net income $1920. 
Hours worked by owner and family 
2930, net income per hour 65 cents. 

Now the beekeeping unit for com- 
parison is an imaginary one and 
won’t fit any of us exactly. Some 
will produce more honey, some less 
honey. Some will have sold at high 
prices, some at lower prices. Some 
will have more expenses and some 
less. But from a strictly objective 
standpoint I have tried to set these 
averages at fair figures in order not 
to paint too rosy or too dark a picture. 

A 600 colony unit was assumed to 
approximate a family type farm. In 
general the unit would consist of 
double brood chamber hives with three 
deep supers each, a complete extract- 
ing outfit, a truck, a suitable honey 
house, and the miscellaneous equip- 
ment that goes with it. The owner 
is assumed to have bought the hives 
new and the assembly cost is included 
in the capital and not in the operating 
expense for the year. This came to 
about $30 per colony including pack- 
age bees. The extracting and honey 
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handling equipment came to about 
$1000, the truck $2500, a 1600 square 
foot building $6400. Total capital 
investment $27,000. 

To be a commercial beekeeper this 
man would have to be in a reasonably 
good location so I assumed a 100 Ib. 
per year honey crop. On that basis the 
sale of honey at 14c and wax at 60c 
should total about $9200. It is also 
assumed that the owner would get 
no help from his family but would do 
all the work himself except for two 
men hired a month each during the 
harvest season, making the labor cost 
about $600 for the year. 

With his bees located in a 35 mile 
radius, trucking expense including 
depreciation should not exceed $1000. 
Cans for the crop would cost $500. 
Feed at a dollar per colony would be 
$600. Replacing lost bees and queens 
would differ with individuals and 
locations, but let us assume that the 
beekeeper buys packages to replace 
a 15% loss each season from one 
cause or another, and that he buys 
queens to requeen half his outfit each 


year—total cost $600. Cost of replac- 
ing damaged equipment plus supplies 
such as acid, drugs, smokers, veils, 
and so on, $800. This comes to a 
total cash expense of $4100 a year. 


Deducting interest of $1460 on the 
capital leaves a net income of $3640. 
As to hours worked by the owner (not 
including assembly time on equip- 
ment which was included in capital 
cost since it is a one year job) I 
figured a 48 hour week the year 
around so that the long days in sum- 
mer would make up for the short 
days in winter, which makes a total 
of 2400 hours or a net income per 
hour of $1.51. 


From records kept on our own bees 
over the years, I think that these 
figures are a fair average for the 
country. Allowing a margin for error, 
beekeeping at least seems to compare 
favorably with other branches of 
farming, and at best it appears to 
pay a considerably better return 
than most other agricultural occupa- 
tions. 


Dairy General South Honey 
Capital 26000 41500 37660 27000 
Cash Sales 8750 8330 11120 9200 
Increase 1630 3300 1250 
Total Income 10380 11630 12370 9200 
Cash Expense 5950 5830 8330 4100 
Interest 1400 2170 2120 1460 
Net Income 3030 3630 1920 3640 
Labor Hours 3740 2660 2930 2400 
Hourly Income $ 81 $1.36 $ .65 $1.51 


Soil Bank Acres 

Circular 766 of the Univ. of Il- 
linois, College of Agriculture is about 
“Managing Soil Bank Acres.” They 
report sweet clover as probably “the 
best. soil-building legume. Alfalfa, 
birdsfoot trefoil, and clover are also 
recommended. It is advised to test 
all soils and, when planting legumes, 
to be sure that the soil is sweet 
rather than acid. 





Final Report of 1956 Honey Crop 

Final estimates have been issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on the 1956 crop of honey which 
totaled 215 million pounds or 15 
percent under the 1955 crop. The 
crop was produced by 5,332,000 col- 
onies of bees or a per colony aver- 
age of 40.2 pounds. 


Ranking in order of importance 
of total honey production by states 
are California, Minnesota, Florida, 
Iowa, Idaho, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Texas, Georgia, and Montana. Those 


reduced in importance of honey pro- 
duction in 1956 compared to 1955 
are The East North Central States, 
North Atlantic, North Central and 
West North Central and South Cent- 
ral. 


There was an estimated 23 per- 
cent of the total stock of honey still 
on hand in mid-December. The av- 
erage price received for honey in 
1956 was 19 cents. Write to the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington for a copy of this report. 





Rome Gets Next International 
Meeting 

Rome is to be the site of the next 
International beekeepers meeting to 
be held the last half of September in 
1958. The 1956 secretary, Prof. 
Morganthaler has been succeeded 
by A. Zappi Recordati who will act 
for the two years until the next 
meeting. He may be addressed as 
above at Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
in Rome, Italy. 
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Is There A Pollen Substitute 
Equal To Pollen? 


Mykola H. Haydak 


Department of Etomology and Economic Zoology 


Institute of 


St. Paul 1, 


The question of pollen substitutes 
is and has been a very important 
one for beekeepers. In many locali- 
ties in the spring and in some places 
during other parts of the year there 
is a scarcity of pollen in nature. Thus, 
colonies of bee, which depend on pol- 
len for their growth and development, 
are considerably weakened. This re- 
sults in a poor honey crop, because 
a small population of field bees can 
not utilize the nectar sources to the 
same degree as the colonies with a 
large number of bees. Giving a good 
pollen substitute at such time will 
make the difference between a good 
honey crop and a failure. 


In beekeeping literature we find 
many controversial reports on the 
practical results of feeding pollen 
substitutes. Some beekeepers report 
a tremendous buildup of those colonies 
while others are very much disap- 
pointed in the results. The question 
arises: is there really a pollen sub- 
stitute equal to pollen? 


For a number of years this question 
has been studied at the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Minnesota. Small 
colonies, consisting of about one and 
a half pound of freshly emerged bees, 
which have never eaten pollen, were 
placed in nuclei kept in caged com- 
partments and fed various pollen 
substitutes mixed with honey to make 
candy of proper consistency. Their 
brood production was followed and 
recorded. 


In comparing pollen substitutes and 
a pollen supplement, it was found that 
a pollen substitute, consisting of a 
mixture of soybean flour and dried 
brewers’ yeast was twice as efficient 
in the production of bees as was a 
pollen supplement having one year 
old pollen from pollen traps mixed 
with soybean flour in the same pro- 
portion as the pollen substitute. 


Next the pollen substitute was com- 
pared with the bee bread offered in 
combs to the experimental bees. The 
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Agriculture 


Minnesota 


results showed that bee bread was 
about nine times as efficient as the 
pollen substitute. Addition of 10% 
pollen from pollen traps increased 
the value of the pollen substitute 
about twice. What is the cause of 
such a difference? It is possible that 
the proteins of the pollen substitute 
do not provide, in sufficient amount, 
all the components necessary for the 
growth of bees. For this reason the 
pollen substitute was fortified with 
dry skim milk, which has a good 
quality of proteins. Moreover, the 
pollen substitute candy given to the 
bees has only 12% protein, while bee 
bread, on an average, close to 20%. 
Therefore, it was decided to increase 
also the protein content of the pollen 
substitute by adding finely powdered 
commercial casein to it. 


The results showed that a simple 
addition of dry skim milk consider- 
ably improved the diet. Further in- 
crease in the protein content by an 
addition of commercial casein gave 
still better results, the relation being 
1:1.8:2.2 for pure pollen substitute, 
that fortified with dry skim milk and 
the pollen substitute further forti- 
fied with commerical casein. 


Finally these improved pollen sub- 
stitutes were compared with the air- 
dried pollen collected at the time of 





the experiment from the traps in the 
apiary. The results are presented in 
Table 1. 

From this table it is evident that 
the pollen substitute fortified with 
commercial casein was not inferior 
to pollen used at the same time by 
the colonies in the apiary. However, 
the bees fed pure pollen consumed 
about twice as much food as those 
given the pollen substitute. 


For practical purposes a_ pollen 
substitute consisting of three parts 
soybean flour (expeller processed or 
solvent extracted and heated after- 
wards with fat content 5-7%), one 
part dried brewers’ yeast (bitter, for 
animal feeding) and one part of dried 
skim milk could be recommended. An 
addition of 10% dried egg yolk and 
10% finely ground commercial casein 
will improve the food value of the 
mixture. However, the latter two 
constituents are rather expensive 
(dried egg yolk, $1.65 per lb. and 
commercial casein, 66-67c per pound). 
Instead of dried egg yolk, 10% pollen 





Table I. Comparison of pollen and pollen substitutes 
Protein in Number of Brood 
Diet the diet, Sealed production 
Per cent Cells index 
Soy bean flour & dried 
brewers’ yeast & dry 
skim milk & dried egg 
yo 12.5 6236 1.0 
(2% :1:1:1/2) 
Soybean flour & commercial 
easein & dried brewers’ 
yeast & dried skim milk 
& dried egg yolk 21.2 10154 1.6 
(1:14%:1:1:1/2) 
Pollen 12.7 9365 1.5 
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can be added by those who practice 
trapping pollen or rendering it from 
pollen combs. 

The most convenient way of feeding 
pollen substitute to colonies outside 
is to offer it dry. Place the substitute 
in shallow trays (these can be made 
by cutting down the sides of corru- 
gated paper boxes) and offer it to the 
bees in a sunny and protected place 
in the apiary. 

A more economical method of feed- 
ing pollen substitute in the apiary is 
in the form of sugar candy. To make 
the sugar syrup dissolve two parts 
of granulated sugar in one part of 
hot water by volume. Thoroughly 
mix one quart of cold sugar syrup 
with one pound of dry pollen substi- 
tute by pouring the liquid into the 
substitute. However, this formula can 
be modified. With different brands of 
ingredients, you may need to use 
somewhat more or somewhat less 
sugar solution. The cake should be of 
such consistency that candy will stay 
on the top bars of the frames with- 
out running down. 


The above mixture will provide 
about 3% pounds of candy which 
consists of one pound of dry pollen 
substitute, about 1/2 pounds of sugar 
and one pound (pint) of water. 


To prevent drying, cover the candy 
with waxed paper and pat it cown 


so that it will adhere to the surface. 
Allow to stand overnight so that the 
liquid will penetrate the dry parti- 
cles of food. It is then ready for use. 

With a wide scraping knife or a 
hive tool, spread the candy over a 
piece of waxed paper in a layer about 
one-quarter to one-half inch thick. 
Open the hive, smoke away the bees, 
and place the cake directly over the 
cluster on the top bars of the hive so 
that the waxed paper is on top. In- 
vert the inner cover of the hive to 
provide space for the candy. 

Begin by giving about a pound 
of the candy to each colony. Repeat 
feeding every 7 to 10 days, increasing 
or decreasing the amount depending 
upon the amount consumed in the 
previous period. 

Once started, the pollen substitute 
(either the candy or dry material) 
should always be available to the bees 
as long as natural pollen is lacking. 
Any interruption in the availability 
of the pollen substitute may cause 
a setback in brood rearing. 

If the bees do not touch the candy 
substitute, change its consistency. If 
the bees still do not take the substi- 
tute, stop feeding. Maybe there is 
enough stored pollen in the hive. How- 
ever, leave the cake in the hive for 
a couple of weeks; quite often the 
bees start taking it. 

When using pollen substitute for 


packages, do not give the cake at the 
time of installation. Wait about a 
week and then start feeding, placing 
the food directly over the brood nest. 

In computing the amount of food 
necessary for the apiary, remember 
that candy made of one pound dry 
pollen substitute and one quart of 
2:1 sugar solution will provide food 
for a single feeding of 3-4 colonies, 
depending on their strength. Estimate 
how many times you are going to 
feed your colonies (about 8-10 times 
if you start feeding in March). Mul- 
tiply by this number the number of 
your colonies and divide by 3 - this 
will give you the approximate number 
of pounds of dry pollen substitute you 
have to prepare. Make only as much 
candy at a time as you need for a 
single feeding of your colonies. Un- 
less placed in a freezer, the candy 
doesn’t keep well in storage. The dry 
pollen substitute can keep more than 
a year if stored in tightly covered 
containers and if kept in a cool place 
free from insect infestation. If stored 
over a year, it is advisable, however, 
to admix fresh dried brewers’ yeast 
in the proportion of 3 parts of old 
pollen substitute and one part of dried 
brewers’ yeast. 

The author would greatly appre- 
ciate it if beekeepers would report to 
him their results from feeding pollen 
substitutes. 





Installation of Package Bees 


by Henry W. Hansen 


Preparation for t*e¢ installation of 
package bees start: the preceding 
Fall. After the bees are killed, we 
take the hives in and sert them and 
get all the bad combs out of the 
brood nests. 

In our brood nests we like to have 
a division board feeder, two combs 
of honey, one on each side cn the 
outside. Next to the ,honey there 
is a comb or two of pollen and four 
empty combs in the middle, nuthing 
but good, black comb. 

In the Spring of the year we pull 
in with our load of package bees 
after trucking them from the South. 
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We arrive about 6:00 or 7:00 A.M. 
We haul 1000 2-lb. packages to a 
load. The hives have already been 
placcd out in the yards with all 
flight holes plugged. 

We gathez up everyone available 
that ever knew anything about bees 
and start installing as soon as the 
bees are unloaded from the truck. 

Immediately after unluading them, 
and before taking them cut in the 
yards, if the weather happens to be 
warm we take a hose and water them 
down. We have found that feed- 
ing them sugar syrup is not nec- 
essary. If you stop to think about 


it, you realize that they have syrup 
in the can and what they need is 
water, if anything. After a check 
over a number of years where we 


fed part of them and left others 
without feed, we found that less 
queens are lost if we don’t feed 
them. 
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Most of the time when we arrive 
with the first load the weather is 
cold. In that case care must be 
used not to chill the bees. We take 
them inside and keep them warm. 
The ideal temperature is about 60° 
or 70°F if they are to be kept in 
the packages any length of time. I 
will confine this part to the manage- 
ment of bees in cold weather be- 
cause we often find those conditions, 
and then later I will describe how 
to handle them in warm weather. 


After the bees are unloaded from 
the truck, if the temperature out- 
side is 40° and cloudy, in other words, 
a nasty day, we turn up the heat 
in the building and get the bees good 
and hot to the place that they are 
“roaring.” Then the crates are taken 
apart and a canvas put on the bot- 
tom of the truck. The individual 
cages are stacked close together on 
top of the canvas, and we take as 
many in the truck as we can install 
in half a day. We cover them up 
with the canvas, folding it over them 
and making sure it is good and tight 
around them so that no cold air gets 
to them. Remember when the crates 
were taken apart, the bees were hot. 
When we get out to the yards, the 
bees are still warm. Care must be 
used in cold weather not to break 
the cluster. 


After we arrive in the yards, we 
go around to the hives and take the 
lids off, remove the feeder and as 
many combs as necessary to make 
room for the package. After all 
the hives have been prepared in this 
manner, the canvas is lifted from over 
the packages and we take one or two 
packages at a time from under the 
canvas and set them in the hive, 
working as quickly as possible to get 
the lid back on the hive. After the 
lid is on, we let them sit 10 minutes. 
By that time they will have the 
hives warmed up. 


The package is then removed from 
the hive and the cover over the feed 
can removed. We shake the bees 
to the bottom of the cage and quickly 
remove the feed can and the queen 
cage, immediately covering the hole 
left by the feed can with the cover 
previously taken off. A quick look 
is taken at the queen to be sure she 
is alive and the queen cage placed 
upside down on the top of the frames 
remaining in the hive. Holding the 
loose cover over the hole, the bees 
are again shaken down to the bottom 
of the cage, and then the cover is 
removed, the cage turned upside 
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down, and the bees shaken through the 
hole onto the bottom board. Some- 
times we gét.a big bunch of bees right 
in the middle of the bottom board 
and if the combs are put rigit on top, 
some of the bees will be smashed. 
So the hive tool is used to spread 
them around on the bottom board. 
The combs are replaced and we are 
ready to release the queen. 


If the queen is clipped, and I 
would recommend that all queens be 
clipped, we tear the screen off her 
cage and release the queen, watching 
to see that she goes down between 
the frames before replacing the lid. 
If the queen is not clipped, a hole 
is poked through the candy with a 
nail or a small stick, and the queen 
cage placed in between the frames, 
with the candy side down. And there 
you are! 


We like to leave the hives complete- 
ly closed up until evening when it 
is dark. In that way the bees will 
come out in the morning better or- 
ganized and able to mark their loca- 
tions. 


Another little wrinkle we have used 
to prevent drifting is to paint the 
front of the bottom board yellow, or 
blue or black, and mixing up the 
colors when setting the hives in the 
yard. These are about the only 
colors we know of that the bees rec- 
ognize. It’s just like if you lived 
on a street where all the houses looked 
alike. When you come home some 
night from a party, you are likely to 
get into the wrong house. 

Now, if the weather is warm 
enough for bees to fly, we proceed 
a little differently.- In that case we 
want to keep them as cool as pos- 
sible. So they are loaded in the 
truck in the crates they are shipped. 
When we get to the yard, the crates 
are taken apart and a package of 
bees set in front of each hive. We 
proceed to take the combs out and 
get the hives ready. However before 
installing them, we use a sprinkling 
can and sprinkle the package with 
water to prevent the bees from taking 
off as soon as the cage is opened. 


A lot of bees in the air can ruin 
a beeyard faster than any other way 
I know of. But by watering them 
down at the time they are installed, 
most of that will be prevented. It is 
always necessary to work fast, wheth- 
er it is hot or cool. We want to get 
the bees in and get the lid back on 
the hive as fast as we can. When it 
is cool, there is the danger of chilling 
them, and when it is warm, we don’t 
want to get them in the air. 


I had an experience one time when 
I first started with packages and 
the weather was warm. We installed 
a yard and got a lot of bees in the 
air. At that time we left the flight 
hole open so the bees could get out 
besides those that got in the air 
when we shook them. The next day 
when I passed the yard I thought, 
“Who has thrown gunny sacks over 
two of the hives?” When I got into 
the yard I found a big majority of 
the bees had gone into two of the 
hives and were hanging all over the 
outside of them. Of course that bee- 
yard was ruined. The queens were 
left almost alone in the hives and 
some of the queens who couldn’t take 
to the air ran out on the ground 
and were lost. By the time the bees 
were divided up the way I thought 
they should be and new queens put 
with them, they had already marked 
their location in the two end hives. 
Very few of them stayed with the 
newly installed queen, and the yard 
was a total loss. 


When we get through installing 
the packages, we make sure to pick 
up everything and take it with us, 
including cans, cages and wood strips. 
We find it promotes good relations 
with the farmer for one thing, and 
we like to have our bee yards nice 
and orderly. In addition, this avoids 
the threat of stepping on a nail and 
getting an infection. 


After the package bees have been 
installed, we leave them alone for a 
full week. Then we go back and 
check for queens. In doing so, it 
isn’t necessary to find the queen. If 
we see eggs in a nice pattern, we 
assume the queen is there. 





Royal Jelly Recommended by 
Sports College 


After working with it for many 
months Sports College in Toronto 
has approved the use of royal jelly as 
a natural diet supplement. They 
have arranged for an exclusive sup- 
ply of royal jelly for Sports College 
members and followers. It is inter- 
esting to note that the majority of 
those who have used royal jelly 
from Sports College, for their per- 
sonal use or for use by teams or ath- 
letes in training, get more of it as 
time goes on in larger and larger 
amounts. A great number of ath- 
letes competing in the Olympic games 
in Melbourne, including several point 
winners. used royal jelly in their 
training program. 
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Yes, it's still winter even though the time is March. At least it is up here in the north. In the south 
it is already spring. Readers live around the map; around the globe really. Since this is true it is hard to 
present stories that fit everyone on any seasonable basis. It comes almost to using any good article regard- 
less of time. Might have one on swarming in December, if it’s so good we can’t wait. So you Sideliners, 
whether commercial or not, dig up some worthwhile ideas and send them in; short manuscripts that won't 
call for too much room. Also send in pictures that will be good for the cover of this department. 








This winter scene is from Yugoslavia, from Rad. Zivonovic. No winter packing here. But the colonies look as though they had lots of 
winter stores. Lots of pollen too maybe. One of them is a “low boy”. Might get through; or not. Then take considerable feeding. 
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Actually this shows a package of bees installed in the hive and 
a feed can above them, with a shell for protection when the hive is 


closed. A ten pound friction top honey can is a good feeder. 
or three small nail holes in the lid let the feed out as fast as the bees 


want to take it. 


I have just examined a good many 
colonies (Feb. 4) and find they are 
short of stores. Looks like there 
is only about twenty pounds in each 
colony on the average. This means 
that something must be done right 
away. 

A good colony in winter will con- 
sume about six ounces of honey daily 
and at that rate these bees will con- 
sume all they have by April 20th. 
What will likely happen is that on 
warm days the bees will hustle 
around among the elm, maple and 
later dandelions and just get enough 
nectar to excite the queen into lay- 
ing Heavier than the stores will justi- 
fy and so end up in disaster—-starva- 
tion. 


So it is up to me to get some 
feed into them before this happens. 
There are only forty-one days from 
April 20th to June Ist. Fruit bloom 
here in Missouri will occur around 
May Ist and if I have done a good 
job of early feeding the queens 
should have a lot of emerging brood 
by then. During fruit bloom and 
after the queens should stretch them- 
selves hard, each one laying a thous- 
and, maybe two thousand, eggs a day 
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If the colony has some stores still in the combs but getting low in 
amount, dry sugar is a good feed. A wooden tray with a back slot 
about two inches wide is on this colony with the sugar piled in the 
tray close to the opening. Use about five pounds of sugar and if there 


is any left when bees become self supporting the remaining sugar can 
be stored for the future. 


Shall We Feed? 


by L. F. Childers 


and then, if they are to keep on do- 
ing that, I will have to put on feed 
by the gallon because it takes a pile 
of food to produce biood. 


Do you know what a young bee 


does the instant it crawls out of 
the cell? Weil, it’s as hungry as a 
wolf and it makes a “bee iine” to 


the pantry where it eats and eats 
and fills out to double its size—and 
it is so doggone happy it will crawl 
all over you and never offer to sting. 
Then it will join a lot of other young 
ones and help to form a cluster that 
actually gets in the way of feeding 
other developing brood. 

It is necessary to remember that 
in this interval between fruit bloom 
and June Ist there are from a few 
hundred to perhaps two thousand 
new bees emerginys every twenty-fou? 
hours and this horde grows into an 
avalanche by the last few days be- 
fore June Ist. It is right in this 
peried that the master must be on his 
toes or the field workers will get so 
disgusted they will thumb their noses 
at the whoie blooming mess and just 
get out “on a limb.” 


It is also in this period that food 
consumption is highest. In piace of 


six ounces a day it will add up to 
three, or maybe five, pounds per day 
and if this feed is not forth coming, 
starvation may actually happen right 
on the eve of the main flow. Also 
in the last few years cultivation and 
weed killing have been so ruthless 
that there is little for bees to get 
between fruit bloom and the clover 
flow. 


I have 125 colonies to feed and I 
figure it will take forty pounds each 
or about five thousand pounds of 
sugar and honey to do the job. If 
I don’t do anything I won’t get any- 
thing and if I don’t go the full limit 
and so get the bees in high numbers 
I won’t get anything. 


While the weather is cool I will 
use Boardman entrance feeders or 
bucket feeders. But, when warm days 
come, I will lay out some two-by-fours 
on a level spot, stretch out a four- 
by-ten foot piece of sisal craft over 
them and pour five or more gallons 
of feed on this. They will clean that 
up by mid-afternoon; maybe sooner. 
Don’t make the feed too heavy or 
they will load up heavily and be un- 
«ble to fly. 

Lisssouri 
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That it is easy to dip hive staples 
in aluminum paint to prevent cor- 
rosion. Just spill desired quantity 
of staples in a shallow pan, (an in- 
verted lid, with % inch rim, off an 
open-top 5-gallon can is fine), pour 
a quantity of paint over staples, stir 
around until all staples are covered, 
then lift out (your hive tool is handy 
here) and lay staples on an old 
queen excluder (the excluder prob- 
ably needs the paint!), and to dip 
twice at two-day intervals is even 
better. Let dry until paint is hard 
or ceases to be sticky. 

o 


That the hive tool, after completion 
of the above operation, can be drop- 
ped into the residue of paint, then 
fished out with a hooked wire, and 
be allowed to dry with the staples. 
This will give it a bright appearance, 
prevent corrosion, and will especially 
lessen the chance of its loss in the 
field. The residue of the paint can 
be salvaged for future use. 

. 

That the most lasting paint job 
we have ever done was also the easiest 
way to effectively paint bee equip- 
ment. During the last war, we were 
unable to buy outside white lead 
paint, so had to buy aluminum in- 
stead. Also, since we manufactured 
some of our equipment from the 
searce supply of local lumber, of a 
quality with which we were not too 
well satisfied, we conceived the idea 
of heating a mixture of linseed oil 
and turpentine—one part turpentine 
to four parts oil—then dipping the 
newly assembled equipment in this 
mixture. After stacking and dry- 
ing, this equipment was painted with 
two separate coats of aluminum paint. 
It has been in use now over ten 
years and there is little evidence 
at this writing that a new paint 
job is due! One remarkable feature 
was the fact that the bees quickly 
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THINGS 
| Wish | Had Known 


by H. L. Maxwell 


polished the interior of this equip- 
ment, and sealed each inside corner 
with a nice vertical seam of propolis. 
We had not observed this trait in 
other equipment which had been 
painted only on the outside, and not 
first dipped in the oil bath. This 
equipment was apparently perma- 
nently sealed on the inside and out 
from moisture absorption. (Here I 
wish to give special credit to the 
late Jay Smith whom I visited brief- 
ly in Florida during the war years, 
for the inspiration for this idea in 
hive painting. He showed me some 
of his cypress queen mating boxes. 
They were beautifully preserved as 
a result of dipping the units in a hot 
bath of linseed oil. We added the 
turpentine to obtain greater penetra- 
tion). 

We also used this idea in reclaim- 
ing some beeware after it had been 
boiled in a lye bath for sterilization. 
We theorized that the oil film would 
seal in any spores that might have 
been missed by the boiling procedure. 
Also, the old wood more readily 
absorbed the hot oil. 

. 


We would like to know when some 
smart manufacturer will introduce 
aluminum or other  non-corroding 
nails for the assembly of bee equip- 
ment. 

+ 

That the cheapest, simplest way to 
fence an apiary is to cut some boards, 
preferably oak, about five feet in 
length, then split them into two or 
three inch widths for fence posts. 
Sharpen one end, dip 18” or so in a 
can of creosote, using an old honey 
ean, and a whitewash brush for a 
swab. These posts can be bundled on 
the back of the truck, and the opera- 
tor can stand on the rear to quickly 
and easily drive the posts into the 
ground, moving the truck around the 
area as the posts are driven at spaced 





The 
the 


corner braces can be 
same materials and 


intervals. 
made 
nailed to the corner post after being 
driven at the proper angle for brac- 


from 


ing. Posts for fencing a 50 colony 
apiary can be quickly driven. The 
cost is nominal. The wire can then 
be stretched and stapled and a strong, 
durable fence results—a fence that 
can be easily taken down and moved, 
if necessary. An entrance at opposite 
ends or sides, of truck width, is de- 
sirable. The truck can be driven 
straight through the apiary and also 
the entrance can be left open for 
free movement of cattle during the 
summer when they will keep down 
high grass by grazing. The entrance 
can be simply constructed of the same 
material. 

That a quick and easy way to re- 
pair a hive body or super at the weak 
point at either end, where the bees 
often gnaw through, or where weather 
causes deterioration and permits 
egress and ingress of bees, is to have 
a tinsmith fold some scrap galvanized 


metal at right angles, first cut to 
match hive or super widths, one 
flange to be *%%” wide, the other to 


be 1” wide. These metal strips can be 
quickly inserted and nailed and will 
add many years to the usefulness of 
old equipment. Smaller pieces of 
galvanized metal are also used for 
tacking over holes in other parts of 
bee equipment. Again, the use of gal- 
vanized nails is recommended. 
s 

That the easiest way to secure an 
entrance stick in a hive, when it fits 
loosely, is to place the stick correctly, 
then rive a chip from a soft block of 
wood and place it under the stick to 
pin it firmly in place. A chip at either 
side, but underneath the entrance 
stick, is most effective. The stick will 
tighten as the chips absorb moisture 
from the weather. 

Virginia 
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Not that this has anything to do with 
Mrs. Bryson’s story but Mrs. S. B. Smith of 
Wadena, Minnesota, sent this picture of her- 
self trying to help capture a swarm. Many 
beekeepers’ wives have chores like this to do. 


Beekeeping From A 
Wife’s Viewpoint 
by Mrs. C. R. Bryson 


Everybody, we are told, is supposed 
to learn about the “Birds and the 
Bees” aleng life’s way. I complain 
and protest herewith that the infor- 
mation I have been exposed to through 
all these many years has been all 
about the bees. I have heard nothing 
about the birds at all except their 
chirps as they flitted across the 
landscape while we discussed the bees. 
However, in all honesty, I must admit 
that despite long and continuous ex- 
posure to bee-ology little of it has 
taken, but I can sympathize with my 
husband’s rash. 

The beekeeper’s wife may not be 
actively engaged in beekeeping but 
these aforesaid insects figuratively 
speaking, crawl around through, over, 
and among most events, plans, and 
happenings of her life. She, as well 
as her husband, together with the 
bees, make up one huge swarm during 
the honey season. This year little 
came from all this swarming but our 
buzzing, but in times past it has often 
proven rewarding. 

During the honey-production sea- 
son our two main conversation pieces 
are the bees and the weather. Let a 
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hurricane boil up in the West Indies, 
the Russian bear growl, or Harry 
Truman come forth with a political 
forecast, these receive scant attention 
in our discussion; we are more in- 
terested in the chance for rain, the 
poisoning and the plants that may 
produce the honey that pays for our 
“bread and butter.” 

Most professions “grind” it into 
their young that they must not talk 
“shop,” socially. Beekeepers seem not 
to have been through this mill. Their 
wives, at times, wish they had. If 
there are two men in your home as 
guests and one of them a beekeeper 
and one not, the outsider is soon the 
forgotten man. The beekeepers are 
in close communion and lost to the 
world about them. The wife, as 
hostess, must find a book or maga- 
zine to keep the man employed or 
talk to him herself. 

If the visitor tries to listen to the 
“bee talk,” a lot of it will seem like 
Greek to him because beekeeping, like 
other industries and professions, has 
its own vocabulary and the un- 
initiated need help in translating. 
For instance, a hive body sounding 
like high body, is mentioned. He may 
remember that a high boy is a piece 
of furniture and think this related. 
Super causes him to think of a Buick 
car or a teen age term meaning the 
“mostest.” Colony makes him think 
of his history and presents interna- 
tional problems. American foul is 
mentioned. He thinks perhaps they 
refer to the Turkey, that being the 
most American fowl he knows any- 
thing about. This is followed by the 
complete term American foulbrood 
and he thinks of the turkey’s young. 
European “fowl” is brought into the 
conversation. Here he “throws in the 
sponge” and reaches for the maga- 
zine that had been offered earlier. 

The beekeeper’s wife is truly a part 
of the organization; but she wonders 
at times if she is a liability or an as- 
set. Her greatest use seems to be 
that of a shock absorber when con- 
ditions and events as they relate to 
honey production all look negative 
and bleak. She has to look above and 
beyond what seems to be for some 
silver lining to the dark clouds. 

However, after all is said and 
done, beekeepers, despite their prob- 
lems, seem to like their work. Hap- 
piness in one’s work is one of life’s 
great essentials. So if by being a 
keeper of the bees a man can make 
a living and be satisfied, the wife 
of the keeper can find satisfaction 
too. 

Texas 


Transferring 


Here is a painless, sure-fire way 
to transfer bees from hives with 
crooked combs. I bought some colo- 
nies which were in large home made 
boxes and had been there for several 
years. I hauled them home, set them 
upside down, pried off the bottoms, 
and set a hive body of foundation on 
each one and let the bees transfer 
themselves. Three things were in my 
favor; the bees needed more room, so 
began drawing foundation at once, 
and the queens came up to start lay- 
ing as fast as the cells were ready. 

Brood emerges in the old boxes, but 
the bees don’t like those upside-down 
cells from turning the boxes bottom 
side up so they will not store in 
them as long as they can get right- 
side up cells in new combs. The 
queen won’t come back down and lay. 
At the end of 30 days, put a bottom 
on the new hive and take the old box 
away. If you want to save the few 
bees in it set it behind the new hive 
body and when the bees fly out they 
will go back to that location. Then 
melt up the comb. 

Charles W. Lindsey 

Sebastopol, California 





King and Queen of Beekeeping 


Quebec annually honors one of 
their group of influential beekeepers 
for his or her efforts and endeavors 
in the cause of beekeeping for the 
year previous. This year Mr. and 
Mrs. Elzear Girard of St. Gregoire 
de Nicolet were honored by C. Vail- 
lancourt on behalf of the Minister of 
Agriculture for Quebec Province. 





Cow Eating Combs 


A Colorado beekeeper reports in 
“B Notes” that he has observed a 
cow eating stored combs—not once 
but several times. How about it 
Texans, might this not have been an 
overgrown Texas mouse instead of 
a Colorado Cow? 





Illinois Inspection 


The 39th report of the Illinois De- 
partment of Agriculture contains 
Carl Killion’s report on Inspection 
of Bees. The incidence of disease in 
the state has reached its lowest point 
of 2 percent. Killion needs more funds 
to do a complete job and is being sup- 
ported in his request by the State 
Association. 
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The Hive Tool 


by Hervey Roberts 


In all the bee books and magazine 
articles I’ve read—and I’d hate to 
count all those words—not one writ- 
er has ever cut loose with a cheer 
for that most useful article, the 
hive tool. Cheer? There’s never been 
even a feeble “yip.” So it seems 
high time someone pointed out the 
versatility of that humble hunk of 
iron. 


We got our first hint of what the 
hive tool can do from the storm sash. 
Have you ever tried to take down 
storm sash in April when the rains 
have swelled them to a weld with 
the window frames? It’s as nasty 
a fight as you can find on the place, 
and I used to be boiling mad before 
I even started. I don’t know whether 
it was inspiration or desperation, but 
in one of those annual battles, I ham- 
mered a hive tool between the frame 
and sash, yanked viciously and out 
came the sash. I still hate storm 
sash vindictively, just as a hangover, 
but now I can sneer at them as the 
hive tool flips them out one by one. 


That episode alone was enough to 
make me feel kindly toward the hive 
tool. But one day the plaster around 
the bathtub started to rot and a small 
piece had to be removed. A trowel 
was too large for the cramped space, 
but again the hive tool came to the 
rescue. Between the straight and 
angle ends it was no trouble at all 
to clean out the rotted material. Then 
when I put on the patching plaster 
the tool became a miniature trowel 
for the hard-to-reach places, and aft- 
er the plaster was dry the angle end 
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quickly smoothed off some rough 
spots. 
Next, an old aquarium started 


leaking, and it was obvious that the 
cement had to be replaced. Now 
aquarium cement is tenacious stuff 
and some parts of an aquarium are 
as awkward to dig at as a back molar. 
But I was learning—the two ends 
of the hive tool removed the cement 
as neatly as they had taken out the 
plaster. 


By now I was really sold on the 
hive tool. So when a wal] in the 
basement cracked and started leak- 
ing, I didn’t hesitate. After the 
outer part of the crack was chipped 
larger with a cold chisel, the hive 
tool was used to clean the crack un- 
der the chipped part. Then the tool 
forced a cement-iron filling water- 
proofing into the deep parts of the 
crack before the chipped line was 
filled via trowel. The combination 
worked beautifully, and the crack 
stopped leaking. 


From the basement it was no trick 
to move to the garage. As everyone 
knows on the older model cars one 
usually removes the hub caps with 
a screwdriver. But designers of the 
new models have seen to it that life 
is no longer simple, and all a screw- 
driver does is put holes in the plastic 
fake white walls. I learned that 
the hard way. Well, we can’t get 
rid of the hole we already have in 
one plastic. But we won’t get any 
more because the hive tool removes 
hub caps as quickly and easily as 
if made especially for the job. 


We’ve used the hive tool for scrap- 
ing blistered paint in places too 
narrow for a putty knife. We've 
used it for scraping mud off boots. 
It’s far better than the usual screw- 
driver for opening wooden packing 
cases, or for almost any job calling 
for that small pinch bar that nobody 
has when it’s needed. It has pinch 
hit, sometimes successfully, for a 
right-angle screwdriver. In fact, 
we now have a family wisecrack that 
“if nothing else works, try the hive 
tool!” 


This spring we topped things off 
by giving a hive tool to some friends 
for a wedding present. Our square 
dance group gave them 74 mouse- 
traps at the same time but even so, 
the hive tool was three-fourths ser- 
ious. And the newlyweds, who 
thought it was wholly a gag, have 
since told us they are surprised how 
often they use it. 


Oh, yes. We also use it for work- 
ing with the bees! 
New Jersey 


(from Association 


1957—Earl Sut- 
van, Sec.-Treas., Laurel Springs) 


New Jersey 
News for January 


Kentucky Bulletin On Bees 

The Kentucky Department of Agri- 
culture at Frankfort (M. J. Vinson, 
Executive Assistant) in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of U.S.D.A. is out with a well 
illustrated 32 page bulletin on “Honey 
Production and Marketing.” 


It features a survey of the State 
by contacting known beekeepers with 
a questionnaire. Commercial _ bee- 
keepers represent only about 2% of 
the beekeepers of the state but they 
have about one fourth of the colonies. 
89% of the beekeepers have from 1 
to 9 colonies. The high point in 
honey production in Kentucky was 
reached in 1945 although 1955 was 
almost as good. There seems no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of the crop, most 
of which is distributed within the 
state. Total crop in 1955, two mil- 
lion pounds. 


We assume that copies of the book- 


let may be obtained by addressing 
the Department as above. 





Florida Honey Plants 


From the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Florida, 
at Gainesville, comes a 48 page bulle- 
tin “Some Honey Plants of Florida” 
written by Lillian E. Arnold. 


Description of the native plants 
of Florida yielding nectar in any 
quantities with fine illustrations for 
each. In turn we learn of Saw 
Palmetto, Partridge Pea, Gallberry, 
Tupelo, Black Mangrove. Contribut- 
ing plants are also given, including 
the clovers, palmettos, mint savory, 
goldenrod and others. Among the 
undesirable plants are cyrilla and 
jessamine. Introduced plants such as 
cora] vine, cajeput, negundo chaste, 
Mexican clover and beggar tick, are 
listed and described. The citrus is 
listed separately. 


We assume that copies may be 
obtained by asking the publishers as 
above. 
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PATS 


PUZZLER 


Clover 


Only 53 contenders this time. Last time 153. We asked that those 
who win retire from the game so others would get a chance. Some must 
have decided that the request was that any who tried, don’t try again. 
Let’s repeat; only those who win retire. All others try and try again and 
new ones add their guesses. So, come on. Clover is a bit early but Pat 
must be looking ahead. Hope we do have clover and lots of it. 






































ACROSS 


2. 


yn ON WS 


_ 


Ontario college which developed the 


honey strainer (Initials) 


. Cutting tool 
. Suffix 


Near 


. Bustle 


. A honey from the mountains of North 























DOWN 

1. Largest growing form of white clover 

2. On account (Abbr.) 

3. Panama Canal Zone (Abbr.) 

5. Israel (Abbr.) 

6. Sections of the trunk of this tree were 


used to house bees 
7. Head, thorax, and abdomen of bee 
8. Exclamation 


13. Clover formerly pollinated by bumblebees 









































February Results 
Look up the list for this Valentine 
your February Journal. 
Here is the way it worked out. That 
“unemend” was the sticker. 
First glance gave Webster a black 
eye because in the usual word page 
there was no such word. But at the 
bottom of the page in the added words 
the word unemend was given, an old 
form of the word. Emend is given as 
So unemend 
should be incapable of correction. The 
commonest error in this month’s re- 


Cereliac 9. High in pitch 
15. This honey is from the Great Lakes region 5G. Gren bee 
12. Egg shaped 
17. Drink of honey, water, and yeast 
18. Alley drone and queen 14. Battle 
19. Arid 16. Epistle (Abbr.) 
= 7 
Bi; o|P B 
‘ulvia Bviria puzzle in 
oliriels afc |r 
7 " 2 word 
VIEINITII|LIA/|TIE 
Af uUlNic|miel|n|d 
s te 0 
U;|S{|R N|O|Ri|T/H 
ry » 
D\|A|RiT 1|s 
20 
G I|DIA 
*£|0|N 
freeing from faults. 
—E 
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plies was on “Ida” (20 across). It 
was given by many as “Ina” or “Iva.” 
Some winners won by a narrow mar- 
gin. Differences of a half hour in 
mailing as an example. Mrs. Paul 
Champ in Indiana beat her husband 
because her mailing was Feb. 5 at 
7:00 a.m. and his was 4 p.m. (What, 
it’s in the same family!). Here is a 
typical comment: “Got the Journal 
at 6 p.m. and the whole family work- 
ed on Pat’s Puzzler until now (9 
p.m.) and it was lots of fun.” (Larry 
Bushey, No. Dak.). Another: “I 
do believe Pat’s Puzzler is really a 
puzzle. I don’t see how she thinks 
up things like this.” (LeRoy Mc- 
Cartney, Wyoming). 

As before. the replies are listed 
by states and the first reply in each 
state, selected by postmark, is the 
one to win a year’s subscription. 
Here are the winners: 


California—Kavanaugh Francis, El Centro 


Indiana—Mrs. Paul 


E. Champ, Twelve Mile 
Ilinois—Robert Poblock, Des Plaines 
lowa—Ronald Wulff, Charles City 
Maryland—Leonard M. Llewellyn, Laurel 
Minnesota—Joel D. Brown, Worthington 
Missouri—Robert Donovan, Drexel 
Montana—Russell T. Mitchell, Missoula 
Nebraska—Richard Peterson, Enola 


New Jersey—William F. Manners, Hasbrouck 
Heights 


North Carolina—J. D. Keller, Waynesville 
North Dakota—Larry Bushey, McClusky 

Nova Scotia—A. A. Crowell, Yarmouth 
Oklahoma—Dr. J. R. Hinshaw, Norman 
Province of Quebec—R. Le Poidevin, Stanstead 
South Dakota—William Liechti, Seneca 
Texas—Lewis L. Denman, Huntington 
Utah—Marshall D. Levin, Logan 


Virginia—J. E. Kurtz, Harrisonburg 
Washington—Cortney L. Tasker, Tacoma 


Wisconsin—William Soch, Pewaukee 





Precious Stones and Honey 

According to “Oest. Imker” (Bee 
World), precious stones and semi- 
precious stones are reported to gain 
wonderful lustre by being cooked in 
honey; and even a beautiful color. 
The veins in the agate absorb honey 
and become brownish in _ cooling. 
Dark yellow topaz becomes delicate 
pink, zircon loses its natural color and 
gains such sparkle that it is used 
in place of diamonds. Yellowish 
diamonds take on a pinkish tinge, but 
revert to their natural color after 
a few days. 
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Buried in our files was this picture which was chosen for the Beginner cover because it is such a 
fine display of naturally built comb. Likely the comb has been constructed within a regular frame but 
without any bee comb foundation for a guide. The original picture was not available so the engraving 
was all we had. All stages of comb building are to be seen; not too good a queen perhaps, at least the 
brood is somewhat scattered. Some fine queen cells as though the colony was a strong one, preparing 
to swarm since the cells are on the comb edges. If the bees had “in mind” that the queen should be 
superseded the cells would have been more on the surface of the comb rather than the edges. Do you 
have story pictures like this that would show the beginner something he should know? Send them in. 
Beginners are also invited to tell their experience stories in this department. 
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Beginning Beekeeping 


Why and How to Feed Bees 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


This is a new photograph of Bill Clarke. 
smile that has become familiar in the more formal picture we have 
been using. But it is more characteristic because it shows Bill at his 
work, telling Pennsylvania beekeepers what to do and what not to do. 
Got any questions? We'll ask Bill Clarke to give you an answer. 


Feeding is a necessity at one time 
or another for all beekeepers, many 
who do not feed could gain by feeding 
regularly. There are many reasons 
for feeding bees: to provide enough 
food for wintering; to supply food 
for early spring build-up of the 
colony; to help in queen rearing and 
the introduction of new queens; to 
improve the quality of poor winter 
stores; to encourage the rearing of 
brood for an early spring honey- 


He does not have the 


flow; and to build strong colonies for 
pollination of fruit. 

Many beekeepers question the wis- 
dom of feeding bees, claiming that 
they should always be given enough 
of their own honey. There are a few 
who say it makes the bees lazy if 
they are fed. While it is true that it 
is much easier not to feed bees but 
to always leave them an adequate 
amount of food, weather and the in- 
dividual colony may not agree as to 





the proper amount involved. Some 
colonies consume more food than 
others, also the winter may be open 
so that there are more flights and 
activity within the colony, brood rear- 
ing begins earlier requiring more 
food than normal. Feeding does not 
make the colony lazy. The bees are 
interested only in storing honey, re- 
gardless of its source, and will start 
on any better source as soon as it is 
located. 





Three common types of feeders — at left the division board feeder which is made like a frame, 


only some thicker, and with feed space inside; made to be leak proof. 
pail feeder with feed holes. 
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in center the friction top 


At right the entrance feeder with jar to hold the syrup. 
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Honey in the comb is good food 
providing the beekeeper is positive 
that it is free of disease, and that it 
is good quality honey and not honey- 
dew. It is good because of its ease of 
feeding. The honey may be stored in 
supers at the time of harvest and 
added to the bees in the spring as it 
is needed. 

The best all around feed for bees 
and the safest if the source of honey 
is unknown is white granulated sugar 
fed either as a syrup or as dry sugar. 
As a syrup the mixture will vary 
from one part sugar to one part hot 
water in the summer to one and one- 
half parts sugar to one part hot 
water in early spring, to two parts 
sugar to one part hot water in the 
fall. 


Syrup can be fed in a variety of 
feeders the best of which for the 
beginner is the friction top pail with 
four to six small holes in the center 
of the lid. The holes should be small, 
as those made by the tip of a 4d nail. 
This feeder is inverted over the open- 
ing in the inner cover and is usually 
placed inside a super for protection. 
The feeder should be tested to see 
that it doesn’t leak before it is placed 
over the opening. The division board 
feeder is a very desirable type of 
feeder which may be left in the hive 
at all times; it takes the place of a 
frame and is easily filled by moving 
the lid or the super aside and filling 
from a can which has a spout. The 
division board feeder should have a 
float or V shaped screen wire inside 
to prevent the bees from drowning 
in the syrup. The Boardman or en- 
trance feeder is a third type. This 
one fits in the entrance and utilizes 
a mason jar. It is not as satisfactory 
as the inside feeders, but is liked by 
some beekeepers because it is easy 
to see when more food is needed with- 
out disturbing the bees. It does not 
work very well in cold weather be- 
cause the bees will be clustered near 
the top of the colony where there is 
heat and are not likely to come down 
to an entrance feeder unless the 
weather is fairly warm usually 45° 
to 50° F. 


Dry sugar has been used success- 
fully by many beekeepers. There are 
reports of bees wintering almost en- 
tirely on dry sugar placed above the 
cluster although this is not recom- 
mended. It is felt by many that dry 
sugar is mainly an emergency feed. 
A simple way to feed dry sugar is to 
place two or three pounds of dry 
granulated sugar on the inner cover 
so that the bees can come up through 
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the bee escape hole and make use of 
the sugar. Dry sugar is most effec- 
tive if there is a source of water near 
and the bees can fly at regular in- 
tervals. 


If the weather is warm and bees 
are able to fly it is possible to use 
empty combs that are filled with 
syrup either by dipping them in 
syrup, spraying or pouring the syrup 
into the cells. This and most other 
types of feeding should be done late 
in the afternoon to prevent robbing. 

A few beekeepers will feed syrup in 
an open container which has wood 
or cork floating on the surface of the 
syrup to prevent drowning. This has 
only a very limited use and should 
be attempted only in isolated cases. 
There is some danger of robbing and 
since it is in the yard it is available 
to all bees in the neighborhood rather 
than the bees which may need it the 
most. 


Sugar candy makes an excellent 
emergency winter food, it is used 
most widely in Europe. Sugar candy 
is made by using the following 
formula: 15 pounds of sugar, 3 
pounds glucose or white corn syrup, 
4 cups of water, ¥2 teaspoon cream 
of tartar. Heat until temperature is 
242° F on a candy thermometer. Let 
the syrup cool to 180° F and beat un- 
til it gets thick. Pour into 8”x10”x3” 
molds which have been lined with 
wax paper. Place the candy over the 
cluster on small strips of wood and 
cover with newspaper or burlap. This 
should all be placed inside an empty 
super and covered. 





DEEP DOWN IN THE HAT 
by G. Theodore Freihofer 


In applied apiculture, if the bee- 
keeper wishes to be successful, he 
must pay strict attention to what 
might be called the corner stone of 
beekeeping—timing. There are many 
angles to this major element such as 
timing the build-up to insure an ade- 
quate reserve and diversity in bee 
power enough to last the season. 
Timing to release a gathering force 
of thousands of mature field bees at 
the height of the main flow. Timing 
the addition of supers to provide an 
unbroken continuity of surplus honey 
storage. Timing the inspection of col- 
onies producing comb honey and their 
management for effective swarm con- 
trol—ad lib. 


Punctual timing is an essential 
requisite and disregarding it creates 


a critical and ofien disastrous condi- 
tion. Timing is the password that 
lets the beekeeper into the coveted 
Order Of Success. In beekeeping, too 
early is sometimes permissible, but 
too late is not, and to be too late may 
be to let the beekeeper down with a 
BANG and as the waning season 
comes to a close, he will find himself 
holding an empty bag. As Les Ber- 
wick* has so effectively said: “Am- 
bergris ain’t likely t’ come a floatin’ 
in, when th’ tide’s a-goin’ aout!” 

A successful beekeeper is usually 
a vigilant one also, and watches his 
ramparts lest they become weakened 
in their effectiveness, and deviate 
his plans from their well ordered 
course. His know-how and deft appli- 
cation of workable features in con- 
junction with current manipulations, 
although not “magical,” are almost 
positive in anticipated results, and 
produce the “goods” with a high de- 
gree of regularity: A vented top when 
necessary; a Demareed brood-cham- 
ber, or an added hive-body, when 
needed. A queen-cell grafted here; 
some drone brood uncapped there. All 
these little tricks-of-the-trade are 
what designate the experienced, know- 
how beekeeper and set him apart from 
the amateur. These little “slight-of- 
hand” movements are the “magic” 
wands that pile up the honey by the 
ton, and send the “conjurer-beekeep- 
er” down to the soothing balms or 
sunny Florida, every year, for the 


duration of the long, cold, winter 


months. 
No, my friends, magic formulas 
and far-fetched illusions have no 


place ina curriculum for the practical 
successful beekeeper. Concrete facts 
arrived at by the able functioning of 
his gray matter are what count in 
his profession, and any claims to 
the contrary are merely fantastic hal- 
lucinations serving their purpose only 
for those who wish to indulge in a 
form of mental entertainment akin 
to fantasy and make-believe. As Les 
Berwick* drolly says again: “It’s 
kinda amusin’, an’ all thet, t’ watch 
a magician wave his wand over a 
high hat, say a couple o’ magic words, 
an’ then pull aout a rabbit by th’ 
ears; but I’d rether wave my el’ 
shot-gun over a brush-pile, let th’ 
gun do th’ talkin’, an’ then pick up 
my rabbit by th’ hind laigs. It’s more 
real, an’ natural-like, don’tcha know!” 


*Les Berwick: My leading fictional 
character in one of my stories. 
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Traveling 
with the Lovells 


Here is a fine partnership picture of Dr. Harvey 
They take great pleasure in 
their travels and we look forward to having several 
Lovell is the son of John Lovell who 
wrote “Honey Plants of North America’ (Root); and 
“The Flower and the Bee” (Scribner). 
author of a new “Manual of Honey Plants,” pub- 


Lovell and Mrs. Lovell. 


a year. Dr. 


lished by Root. 


The southern Allegheny Mts. are 
famous for sourwood honey which is 
obtained in surplus quantities only 
in the mountains and adjacent foot- 
hills from West Virginia to northern 
Georgia. As we entered Gatlinburg, 
the gateway to the Great Smoky 
Mountains in eastern Tennessee, we 
noticed a big display of honey in the 
widow of a large country grocery 
store run by Charles Ogle. Some of 
his honey was a dark reddish-amber 
and labelled “Mountain Honey” for 
which he was getting $1.85 for a 3- 
pound jar. Mr. Ogle told us that the 
reddish honey was chiefly from tulip- 
poplar, a flavor of honey popular in 
the Southeast. He added that sour- 
wood honey was so popular in the 


mountains that outside beekeepers 


Sourwood 
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beekeeper Ernie Trantham, Marble, 


Harvey is the 


often brought in clover or other light 
honey and tried to sell it as sour- 
wood at high prices to tourists. 

He sent us to see a distant rela- 
tive of his, also named Charles Ogle, 
who runs a tourist court. This Ogle 
has a large apiary of over 100 col- 
onies back of his house and even 
keeps one hive on scales to watch the 
rate of the honeyflow. He told us 
that one year this hive stored 5 
pounds a day for 6 days and 8 pounds 
on the 7th day from tulip-poplar. 
One hive stored 265 pounds from all 
sources. 

An unusual source of stores is the 
pine tree from which bees obtain a 
sweet fluid in the late fall even as 
late as December. The flavor of 
this pine honeydew is very good, re- 


North Carolina. 


ported Mr. Ogle, but it has a smoky 
cast. One can see it hanging in 
drops from the pine needles or even 
falling to the ground. At night it 
glistens in the moonlight. It is 
very sticky and clings to one’s cloth- 
es, and causes the leaves to stick to 
the feet. He could not find any in- 
sects on the pine needles and con- 
cluded that the needles themselves 
secreted the sugar. 

Mr. Ogle also told us of the silver 
bell (Halesia carolina), a beautiful 
tree, very abundant in the Great 
Smokies. Bees work the clusters of 
bell-shaped, white flowers for 10 days 
during the last of April or the first 
of May. Silverbell comes too early 
for a surplus but makes a good 
spring build-up. Nearly all the im- 


Charles Ogle keeps a hive on scales in the Great Smokies. 
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Country store at Gatlinburg, Tenn., with a great window display of honey. 


portant honey plants in these moun- 
tains are trees and shrubs. In addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, Mr. 
Ogle listed basswood, locust, and 
huckleberries. 


We crossed over Newfound Gap, ex- 
actly one mile high, stopping to watch 
the wild black bears feeding at al- 
most every garbage can. Each bear 
had caused a traffic jam with excited 
tourists throwing him food and snap- 
ping his picture. One large bear 
stood on his hind legs with his front 





paws on our engine hood as a man 
fed him cookies from the other side 
of our car. Although the bears are 
usually friendly, some 15 to 20 people 
are clawed each year when they take 
too many liberties with the bears. 


Continuing southward on the east- 
ern side of the mountain range in 
North Carolina, we came upon a well 
kept apiary on the slopes of the 
mountains. We stopped and found 
the owner, Ernie Trantham of 
Marble, busy packing comb honey in 


jars. He had 14 hives in his home 
apiary and 6 others back in the hills. 
He operates his apiary entirely for 
sourwood honey. years he 
makes up to 400 pounds of dark honey 
in the spring but this he takes off 
when sourwood comes into bloom and 
replaces it with empty supers with 
fresh foundation. Sourwood blooms 
earlier in the valleys and later on 
the higher slopes from June 15 to 
July 31 in his locality. 

Mr. Trantham 
could not extract 
honey because the 
fragile to stand the 
of an extractor. 


Some 


that he 
sourwood 
too 
rapid rotation 
He showed us how 
he puts large chunks of comb into 
jars with very wide mouths. Enough 
honey runs out the edge of the combs 
as they are cut to fill the spaces 
around the chunks in the jars. We 
purchased a 3-pound jar of this honey 
for $2.00 and found it the most de- 
licious honey we had ever eaten. 
There is just enough of a sour taste 
obtained from the sourwood tree to 
soften the sweet taste which is so 
over-powering in some honeys. 
Regretfully we left the cool, wood- 
ed slopes of the southern Alleghenies 
to cross the hot lowlands of the deep 
south, and soon we had an opportunity 
to sample many other kinds of honey. 
Harvey and Ethel Lovell, 
Louisville 


insisted 
pure 


combs are 





Price Support for Honey to be at 9.7¢ a Pound for 1957 Season: 





The U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that honey will be supported dur- 
ing the 1957 marketing season, which starts 
April 1, at a national average price of 9.7 cents 
a pound. This is 70 percent of the current parity 
price adjusted to the 60-pound container level. 
For the 1956 crop of honey the national average 
support level also was 9.7 cents per pound, 
equal to 70 percent of parity. 


(Price support for honey within a range of 
60 to 90 percent of parity is mandatory under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 


The program for 1957-crop honey is sub- 
stantially the same as the one in effect last year. 
It provides for farm-storage loans and purchase 
agreements on U.S. Grade C or better extracted 
honey which is stored in 60-pound or larger 
containers in approved storage and is not ob- 
jectionable in flavor. Beekeepers or cooperative 
associations of beekeepers can apply for loans 


or purchase agreements directly to the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 
county offices. 

In announcing the honey price support pro- 
gram, the Department again urges beekeepers to 
increase their efforts toward utilizing bees in 
pollination of important pasture, seed, vegetable, 
and fruit crops on remunerative basis. The honey 
price support program authorized in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is intended to extend interim 
financial assistance to beekeepers, thus providing 
them an opportunity to market their production 
of honey in an orderly manner. The Department 
also emphasizes the importance of continued and 
intensified activity in improving the marketing 
and distribution of honey by all elements in the 
industry. 

Detailed information regarding the program, 
including support prices by classes of honey and 
areas of production, will be available at ASC 
county offices in the near future. 
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The beekeeper who treats an apiary 
with some disease preventive agent 
assumes a risk of injury to the bees 


by the treatment itself. To the bee- 
keeper who has suffered from the 
ravages of a recent European foul- 
brood attack, such injury is a small 
consideration, for damage resulting 
from chemical treatment will in most 
cases not compare to that wrought 
by the disease. Some knowledge 
should be gained, however, on the 
amount of loss to be expected, and 
also on best means of limiting the 
losses. 

The possibility exists also that 
some drugs may appear stimulative; 
that is, apparently healthy colonies 
may appear to produce more brood 
and yield more honey when fed some 
chemicals than when fed sugar alone. 
Such a stimulative effect has some- 
times been alleged for the use of 
sulfathiazole. 

In a preliminary effort to test 
the effects of some of these chemicals 
an apiary composed of two pound 
package colonies, headed by commer- 
cial hybrid queens, was established 
on May 11, 1956 on the St. Paul 
Campus of the University of Minne- 
sota. On hiving, the bees were fed 
a half gallon of sugar syrup, sup- 
plemented in the test hives by the 
addition of a single level, respectively, 
of a number of antimicrobial agents. 
Foundation comb was given the col- 
onies to eliminate any residual effect 
of nosema or other infections, and 
differences in pollen residues in the 





1 Paper No. 3704 Scientific Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricul Experi- 
ment Station, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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~ The Response of Normal Package Colonies 


of Bees to Antibiotic Feeding 


Thomas A. Gochnaver 


University of Minnesota, Department of Entomology and Economic Zoclogy, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


combs. The colonies were fed at 
approximately 10 day intervals for 
a total of about 2 gallons each, and 
bees were sampled for nosema levels 
at the same time. No pollen supple- 
ments were fed. 

Results 

Some general results are apparent 
on inspection of Table II. First, all 
treatments except that of Fumidil 
had some level of nosema during the 
course of observations. Unfortu- 
nately, more data was not obtainable 
on Fumidil because of an initial lack 
of colonies, and the loss of the queen 
from one colony in the Fumidil group. 
However, it seemed clear that this 
particular shipment of bees contained 
nosema disease within the packages, 
for the bees were hived on founda- 
tion, and there was no evident source 
of infection other than the packages. 
In addition, the inoculation of two 
of the untreated packages failed to 
produce unusually heavy infection, 
indicating, perhaps, that conditions 
were not favorable for excessive 
nosema development. 

The nosema levels appeared to 
reach a peak in most groups on 6/1, 
at a point just before emergence of 
the first cycle of brood as uninfected 
adults. In most groups, the level 
then fell. Light and persistent levels 
of infection remained in the Terra- 
mycin and Gallimycin treatment 
groups. 

Brood production was significantly 
retarded in Gallimycin and Terra- 
mycin treatments at the levels fed. 
Since there was but one available 
colony in the Fumidil B treatment 
there is no way of knowing whether 
the result was consistent or repre- 
sented a difference resulting from 
some other factor. There was no 
evidence of stimulation of brood 


rearing by any of the other treat- 
ments at the levels fed. 

Eckert (personal communication) 
has stated that brood mortality as 
judged by apparent removal of brood 
from treated colonies has occurred 
with some of his antibiotic tests. 
Moffett (1953) determined the effects 
of some of the antibiotics on the 
longevity of adult bees and stated 
that Terramycin and streptomycin at 
higher levels significantly reduced 
the length of life of caged bees. On 
the other hand, Gubin (1954) reported 
that low dosages of penicillin in- 
creased the longevity of adult bees 
taken from EFB-infected colonies, and 
Alpatov (1953) found that bees from 
nosema-infected colonies lived long- 
er when treated with penicillin than 
those not treated. However, the re- 
sults in package colonies reported 
here show no improvement in build- 
up or any appreciable differences in 
nosema level in either penicillin 
group when compared with colonies 
fed syrup alone. There is no evidence 
of stimulation by sulfathiazole treat- 
ment of the colonies. 

Discussion 

Package colonies are used rather 
extensively in Minnesota, especially 
in the north, where wintering con- 
ditions are less than ideal. Such 
colonies are least able to tolerate 
harmful side effects of chemical 
treatments, and disease control must 
be based on a system which affords 
protection against spread of disease 
with least likely damage to the col- 
onies from the treatments themselves. 
On this basis, the rule of thumb 
recommendation has been made that 
beekeepers begin preventive treat- 
ment in spring with sulfathiazole, 
which is relatively non-toxic and will 
control AFB. Once the colonies have 
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gained strength, the treatment may 
be shifted to Terramycin dusts or 
syrup for control of late-appearing 
AFB or EFB. 

In some cases, EFB had been re- 
ported in package colonies before 
buildup has been accomplished, and 
under these conditions, treatment 
must begin early. The loss due to 
chemical treatment may be expected 
to be less than loss due to disease. 
For example, Burke (1955) reported 
a marked reduction in frequency of 
EFB infections and a marked in- 
crease in yield in treated colonies 
over those left untreated. About a 
half gram of Terramycin was fed 
to each colony in syrup under those 
conditions. 

The beekeeper who is faced with 
the problem of deciding what if any 
method of treatment to use should 
know two things about his colonies. 
He should be fully informed about 
the history of disease just as fully 
as he should know the history of the 


Table I Dosage levels of chemicals fed 


nectar flows in his yards of his 
region. He should know just what 
the current situation with regard to 
disease is in his yards. If his treat- 
ment system has been confined to 
sulfathiazole, and he was had one 
or more years’ experience with re- 
curring AFB following treatment, 
or EFB just before the flow, he 
should consider adding Terramycin 
to his schedule of treatment at a 
time when his colonies are at good 
strength and best able to tolerate 
the chemical. He probably should not 
substitute Terramycin for sulfathia- 
zole, especially for early spring feed- 
ing, unless he has had experience with 
very early outbreaks of EFB or with 
AFB that does not respond to sulfa 
treatment. According to Moffet 
(1953) dihydrostreptomycin was less 
toxie to adult bees than streptomycin 
or Terramycin, and this material fed 
with sulfathiazole might be used to 
combat such outbreaks. 

Above all, the beekeeper must see 


to it that he does not relax his pre- 
cautions to avoid spread of disease 
brought about by unnecessary ming- 
ling of supers, robbing of weakened 
colonies, or failure to remove infected 
material. 

The persistence of natural nosema 
infection in the Terramycin and Gal- 
limycin treated groups suggests that 
more research be given this aspect 
of the problem. The possibility exists 
that the treatments may have in- 
fluenced the nosema level, and this, 
if true, may have occurred either 
from the weakening of the colonies, 
or from some direct activity in the 


intestinal tract of the bees. While 
the data in the table are averages 
of the complete data, it should be 


said that nearly all colonies exhibited 
infection during the course of obser- 
vations. 
Conclusions 
1. Terramycin and Gallimycin, fed 
at the level of 1 gram activity per 
gallon of syrup to apparently healthy 





Chemical 


Amount of commercial form per gallon 





Terramycin 
Poultry Formula 25 
Gallimycin Poultry 


Formula 21.1 
Fumidil B 1/50 
Compocillin 


K. penicillin G. 
Na. sulfathiazole 





18.63 grams 
21.5 grams 
2.5 grams 
10.0 cc 
0.6 grams 
1.0 grams 





Activity per gallon 
1 gram Terramycin 


1 gram Erythomycin 

50 milligrams fumagillin 
600,000 units penicillin 
1,000,000 units penicillin 


1 gram sulfathiazole sodium 


sesquihydrate per gallon 


Materials fed dissolved in 2:1 sugar syrup at half gallon amounts on 5/11, 5/25, 6/1, and 6/21. 














Table II Effects of treatments on nosema and brood levels 
Treatment No. Colonies Nosema levels! “Vt Brood levels? — 
Sampling dates Sampling dates 
5/25 6/1 6/11 6/21 5/25 6/1 6/11 6/21 
Syrup alone 4 0.75 1.50 0.00 0.50 2.9 4.4 4.6 6.6 
Terramycin 3 0.67 0.67 1.00 1.33 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.6 
Gallimycin 4 1.00 1.75 0.25 0.75 2.6 3.4 3.5 4.3 
Compocillin 2 0.00 2.00 0.50 0.00 2.6 4.4 4.7 5.5 
Penicillin G 2 0.00 0.50 0.00 0.00 2.3 4.3 4.9 5.8 
Fumidil B+ 
nosema spores* 1 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 3.8 5.8 5.8 8.5 
Nosema _ spores* 2 0.00 0.00 0.50 0.50 2.9 4.1 3.9 5.5 
Na. Sulfathiazole 4 1.25 0.00 0.25 0.0€ 3.0 4.6 5.2 6.1 
z, Averages for coded figures representing levels of high-3; medium-2; light-1; none-0; levels based on micro- 
scopic examination of droplet of suspension of 30 bees ground in 5 ml water. Levels are comparative, not 
quantitative. 
2 Averages of number of brood combs with full patterns of eggs or brood per treated colony. Estimated to 


nearest eighth of a comb. 
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750 million spores added per half gallon syrup on 5/11 only. 








2 pound packages significantly re- 


duced brood production when com- 
pared with controls fed syrup alone. 

2. Penicillin, fed as the pure salt 
or in the form of an oral suspension 
did not stimulate brood production. 
Sulfathiazole, as 1 gram per gallon, 
was not stimulative. 

3. Nosema levels in uninoculated 
colonies rose prior to and fell after 


the emergence of the first brood as 
results. The levels in the Gallimycin 
and Terramycin treated colonies, 
however, remained at or near the 
peak during the period of observation. 
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Fumidil B Controls 


Nosema in Packages and Overwintered Colonies 


by DR. C. A. JAMIESON 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa 


Since 1951 when it was established 
at this laboratory that fumagillin, 
now formulated under the trade name 
of Fumidil B, inhibited the develop- 
ment of Nosema apis in honeybees, 
beekeepers throughout the world 
have an effective therapeutic agent 
for the control of this disease. As 


the original tests with fumagillin 
were conducted on bees held in small 
cages in the laboratory it was es- 
sential to administer the antibiotic 
to colonies to determine if the re- 
sponse was of the same order. 

A group of 56 two-pound packages 
imported from Florida was used in 





Table I Nosema Infection 

(Average of 28 Colonies per group) 
Group Per Cent Infection 

MAY 10 MAY 28 JUNE 17 
A. Control 11 43 19 
B. Fumidil B (2 feedings) 4 7 0.5 





the experiment. One-half of the 
packages were fed Fumidil B on 
two separate dates, namely, May 
10 and May 28. Samples consisting 
of 25 bees each were collected for 
diagnosis on dates shown on the fol- 
lowing table. The number of spores 
per sample was determined with the 
aid of a haemacytometer. The per 
cent infection was calculated on the 
basis of spore count data previously 
determined on 25 heavily infected 
bees. 

A significant reduction in amount 


of infection in the colonies fed Fum- 
idil B is evident from the data 
shown above. 

We were also concerned with con- 
trolling Nosema in _ over-wintered 
colonies since in some areas in Can- 
ada bees are usually confined to their 
hives for a period of four months 
during the winter without a cleansing 


flight. Under these conditions 
Nosema_ seriously depletes colony 
populations. A group of 75 colonies 


were divided into three lots, with two 
groups fed Fumidil B at the levels 








Table II Nosema Infection in Over-Wintered Colonies 
(Average of 25 per group) 
Group Per Cent Infection 
NOV. 2 NOV. 13 DEC. 5 DEC. 9 

A. Control 1 51 96 91 
B. Fumidil B 

(75 mg. actual) 1 2 4 3 
C. Fumidil B 

(100 mg. actual) 1 7 2 3 
106 





shown in the following table. The 
sampling technique was the same as 
described for the package colonies. 
Two feeding treatments of the anti- 
biotic were administered each in one 
gallon of syrup. 

The data presented in Table I and 
II demonstrates the effectiveness of 
the Fumidil B in controlling Nosema 
in both packages and over-wintered 
colonies. Complete eradication of the 
disease is highly improbable but in- 
fection can be reduced to a low level 
by proper medication. 





The First Candy 

The first recorded mention of 
candy was found in Egyptian papyri 
dating back about 4000 years. Honey, 
combined with native nuts and fruits, 
was the popular candy of the time. 
It was one of the lures later used 
by Cleopatra to ensnare Caesar. 
Wealthy Greeks and Romans served 
confections at their feasts made of 
flour paste, honey, fruits and some- 
times a little cheese. 

(From Lyman Anfield, Illinois, 
taken from an article in the Chicago 
Sun-Times) 
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Acarine Disease 
Found in India 


by A. S. MICHAEL, 
USDA, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
Entomology Research Branch, 
Beltsville, Maryland 


In November 1956 a sample of dead 
Apis indica bees was received at 
Beltsville from Sardar Singh, entomo- 
logist at the Government Agricultural 
College in the Punjab, India. Dr. 
Singh, uncertain as to the cause of 
their death, requested a diagnosis as 
he was highly suspicious that a ser- 
ious disease was present because of 
the large numbers of bees and colo- 
nies involved. 


Recognizing the ever-present dan- 
ger of acarine disease, against which 
we had very early (1922) and very 
fortunately taken restrictive legis- 
lative measures by limiting the im- 
portation of foreign bees, we made an 
examination for this disease. This 
examination revealed large numbers 
of the mite Acarapis woodi present 
in the anterior thoracic tracheae of 
these bees. Our identification was 
confirmed by a world authority on 
mites, E. W. Baker, of the USDA 
Entomology Research Branch. 

To our knowledge this is the first 
report of this disease occurring in 
India and apparently is the first re- 
cord in Apis indica. Dr. Singh and his 
coworkers are extremely disturbed 
over the findings of this disease in 
their bees and are taking steps to 
control it. 

Acarine disease has now been re- 
ported from at least three continents 
— Europe, South America, and Asia. 
This indicates a gradual spread from 
its initial location in Europe to other 
areas of the world. Modern rapid 
transportation is probably responsible 
for much of this spread. It is there- 
fore imperative that a greater effort 
be made to keep acarine disease from 
entering the United States. Judging 
from the experience of our fellow 
beekeepers in Europe, should acarine 
disease be introduced here, the im- 
pact upon the beekeeping industry 
could be devastating. 

Owing to the insidious nature of 
the disease State and Federal agen- 
cies concerned with honey bees should 
take every precaution to detect any 
outbreak at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Should such an outbreak of 
acarine disease result from illegal 
entry of bees from a foreign country, 
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the Federal Government would have 
to take measures to trace its source so 
that it could be stamped out as 
rapidly as possible, and also to prose- 
cute the responsible individuals under 
the terms of the Act of Congress of 
1922 which prohibits the importation 
of foreign bees. 


Comb Lifting 

In Colorado “B Notes” is reported 
a “lifting device” used by Gerald 
Rose of Wheatridge. For most com- 
plete convenience his apiary 
make a circle so that all 
reachable from 
crane and lift. 


rows 
hives are 

with a 
good. 
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This Is The Queen 


—- MANITOBA — 





Miss Shirley Tomsic of Winnipeg. Her crowning took place at the banquet program 


of the Manitoba Association's Jubilee 


Convention in November. 


Shirley helped her father 


with the bees for many years prior to taking her present position as a stenographer. She 
was chosen from three competing candidates at the convention and the Hon. C. L. Shuttleworth, 
Minister of Agriculture, performed the crowning ceremony. 


Shirley's father, C. T. Tomsic, of Winnipeg, has been a beekeeper for at least twenty 
years and each year has operated between 100 and 200 colonies. He is employed by a 


Winnipeg hotel. 


He rates as one of the better beekeepers of the Province and for many 


years has been one of the few to winter bees successfully. He keeps the bees in a number of 


yards about ten miles from the city. 


(Information and picture from D. R. Robertson, Provincial Apiarist 
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even the bees Mare buzzin 
about how to make hay Vp with honey em in 


Hazel-Atlas Pail, Comb and Queenline Jars 


A Sparkling, crystal-clear Hazel-Atlas Queenline Jars fill quickly, pour easily, and sweet- 
talk to the customer wherever they’re displayed. H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint 
containers for your pail and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearest H-A 


representative. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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MEETINGS 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN BEEKEEPING FEDERATION 


Left to right, front row 


- H. A. Schaefer, 


Past President, Wisconsin; S. J. Watkins, 


President, Colorado; Ray Reed, Vice President, California; Robert Banker, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Minnesota; Back row, left to right - Executive Committee, L. R. Budge, Idaho; G. C. Walker, 
Jr., Texas; H. R. Swisher, Ohio; Harry Rodenberg, Jr., Montana; William W. Wicht, Mississippi. 


1957 Convention of American Beekeeping Federation at Long Beach 


During the last week in January 
the entire honey industry had its 
annual convention at the Lafayette 
Hotel in Long Beach, California. Be- 
sides the main sessions of the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation, the fol- 
lowing national groups also held 
meetings: The Apiary Inspectors of 
America; the National Honey Pack- 
ers and Dealers Assn.; the Bee In- 
dustries Assn., (the manufacturers 
of bee supplies); the Honey Industry 
Council; and the American Honey 
Institute. 

After a few cool rainy days at the 
beginning of the week, the visitors 
from the rest of the United States 
and Canada were treated to pro- 
verbial sunny Southern California 
weather. Some 500 or 600 people 
were in attendance with every section 
of the country represented. 

The program of the meeting was 
printed in our January issue and 
some of the papers presented at the 
sessions will appear in this magazine 
in the near future. 
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The ladies were entertained at 
luncheons and fashion shows as well 
as special trips to places of interest, 
including a tour of fabled 
land. 

A special effort was made by the 
Federation to increase the use of the 
check-off plan during the coming year. 
As most of you know, this is a plan 
whereby the honey buyer pays to the 
national industry fund 2 cents per 
can on all honey he buys, deducting 1 
cent from the producer’s check and 
contributing the other cent himself. 
The Federation adopted a resolution 
to the Honey Packers and Dealers 
Assn., asking them to make this de- 
duction automatically from all honey 
bought, instead of first asking the 
permission of the producers as dur- 
ing the past year. The Federation 
is also activating a plan for produc- 
ers in every part of the country to 
personally contact honey buyers ask- 
ing their cooperation in this plan. 

Joaquin Watkins, Ray Reed and 
Bob Banker were reelected Presi- 


Disney- 





dent, Vice President, and Secretary 
Treasurer respectively of the Fede 
ation for 1957. 
selected as the 
January, 1958. 
Highlight Resolutions 
From Federation 


Columbus, Ohio wa 


meeting place “o 


Resolutions 


Automatic 
a can 


deduction of 
one 


one cent 


plus cent by packer o1 
dealer, money returnable to producer 


if requested. 


Request for price support at 
80% of parity or 11 cents which 
ever is greater. With no cross 
country price differential 


Explore Federal Crop In 


rance 
Program to look into loss from 
chemicals 

Defer issuance of present pro- 
posed comb honey grades ‘or 
further deliberation because of 
general dissatisfaction 


(These were selected from a total 
of twenty-two resolutions) 


Norfolk County ( Mass.) 
Walpole, March 4 


The Norfolk County Beekeepers’ 
Association (Mass.) will hold its 
next meeting at the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School, Walpole, on 
March 4, 1957 at 8 p.m. This will be 


“Ladies’ Night.” Mrs. Santina Cur 
ran, Extension Home Economist, w 1 
give a demonstration on the “Uses of 


Honey in Cooking.” A movie will 
follow. 

The February meeting was well 
attended. Mr. Milo Bacon gave a 


good “Report on Union Agricultural 


Meeting in Worcester.” 
Mr. “Al” Jones from Malden, 
Mass., was the guest speaker. He 


demonstrated various ways of “Feed- 
ing Bees.” 

Edith L. Colpitts 

Corres. Sec. 


Eastern Missouri, Clayton, March 5 


The March meeting of the Eastern 
Missouri beekeepers will be on Tues- 
day, March 5th, at 7:30 p.m., at the 
Clayton Court House. There will be 
an interesting movie as well as a 
question and answer period which 
will help in the spring management 
of your colonies. 

Arrena Smith Gerlach 
Secretary 
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Iowa District Meeting, 
Council Bluffs, March 9 

A district meeting for beekeepers 
will be held at Council Bluffs on 
March 9. This meeting is a cooper- 
ative effort between the A. I. Root 
Company and the Extension Service 
of Iowa State College, through its 
local representative, the county ex- 
tension director. Anyone who is in- 
terested in beekeeping is invited to 
attend the meetings which will be 
held at the County extension direc- 
tor’s office. Special effort is being 
made to encourage attendance from 
the southwest third of the _ state. 
Special emphasis is being directed 
toward possible 4-H enrollment. Why 
not make an effort to attend? It is 
an experiment and it may prove to 
be worthwhile so that it can be at- 
tempted in other areas of the state. 
F. B. Paddock 


Midwestern Missouri Beekeepers, 
Kansas City, March 10 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet Sunday, March 
10th, 2:30 p.m., at the 1.0.0.F. hall, 
812 Westport Road, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Topics to be discussed in- 
clude ‘Preparation of Equipment,’ 
‘Stimulative Feeding’ and ‘How to 
make increase’ and others of interest. 


Everyone welcome. Refreshments 
will be served by the Ladies Auxili- 
ary. 

J. F. Maher 

Secretary 


Berks County (Pa.) Leesport, 
Ontaleunee High School, March 13 


The Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
Association will have their spring 
meeting on March 13th at 8 p.m. at 
the Ontaleunee High School in Lees- 
port, located on Route 122 about 
nine miles north of Reading. An in- 
teresting talk and discussion will be 
given on spring management led by 
W. W. Clarke of Pa. State College. 
Samuel B. Althouse 
Sec.-Treas. 


Worcester County (Mass.), Worcester, 
March 16 


The Worcester County Association 
will meet on March 16th at the Wor- 
cester Natural History Society, 21 
Cedar Street. Pot luck supper at 
6:30 will be followed by a business 
meeting. Pictures will be shown by 
Mr. Alfred Krueger. 

Peter S. Stapor 
Publicity 


Westchester County (New York), 
March 17, New Rochelle 
The Westchester County Beekeep- 
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ers Association will hold their next 
regular meeting at the Odd Fellows 
Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on Sunday, March 
17th at 2:30 p.m. sharp. 

At this meeting, we urge every 
member to bring their family and 
friends, as a very interesting movie 
will be shown. Our guest speaker 
will give a short talk on this film. 

Refreshments will be served at the 
close of the meeting. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth 
Publicity 


Apicultural Society of Rhode Island 
Providence, March 24 


Apicultural Society of R. I. will 
hold its meeting March 24, in Chorus 
Room, Veterans Memorial Building, 
83 Park Street, Providence at 2:30 
p.m. Program will consist of a speak- 
er, movies and a discussion period. 
All beekeepers are cordially invited 
to participate in our meetings. 

Wulf Kroekel 
Corresponding Secretary 


Northwestern Minnesota, 
St. Hilaire, March 26 


The Northwestern Minnesota As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting at 
St. Hilaire on March 26th at 1:30 
p.m. All beekeepers and their wives 
in this area are urged to attend. 
Edgar Lerohl 
Secretary 


New Officers, Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Newly elected officers of the Nor- 


folk County Beekeepers Association 
are: John C. (Proctor, Needham, 
Pres.; John Heemskerk, Needham, 
Vice Pres.; Horace Osborne, Frank- 
lin, Secretary; Algot Rorrie, Nor- 
wood, Treas.; Milo Bacon, Norwood, 
Delegate to Mass. Federation; and 
Mrs. Edith Colpitts, Westwood, Cor- 
responding Secretary. Members are 
looking forward to a continuation of 
the good times and interesting meet- 
ings throughout the 1957 season. 
Elizabeth A. Fisher 

Publicity 


Central Jersey, Freehold, April 12 

The Central Jersey Branch of the 
New Jersey Association will have a 
meeting at the office of M. A. Clark, 
20 Court St., Freehold, Friday, April 
12th. A prominent speaker and 
authority, Mr. Milton Stricker, is to 
be speaker of the day. Special at- 
tention is to be given those with 
questions. Movies are also on the 
program. Visitors are welcome. 

The February 8th meeting was also 
in Mr. Clark’s office. Sinclair Oil 





film “500,000 to One” was shown. 
Jack Matthenium, Supervisor of Bee 
Culture, talked on the importance 
of recognizing American foulbrood. 
A color sound movie from Hercules 
Powder Co, “The Pollination of Al- 
falfa,” was enjoyed; this was fol- 
lowed by a short talk by Paul Hol- 
combe. The final movie from the 
Sioux Honey Association, “Bees and 
Honey,” was of great interest. The 
meeting was adjourned after a lively 
question and answer period. 

Forrest Campbell 

Sec.-Treas. 


Pennsylvania Beekeeping Short Course, 
August 12-16 
The dates for the Pennsylvania 


Short Course are set for the week 
of August 12th to August 16th, in- 
clusive, 1957. 

Edwin J. Anderson 

Penn. State Univers‘ty 





Iu Memoriam 





Rev. Jacob W. Stine of Fairfield, 
Iowa, passed away on January 28th 
at a Macon, Missouri, hospital where 
he had been a patient for three weeks. 
He retired as a member of the Iowa 
Des Moines Conference in 1944 after 
a ministry of 37 years. He served 
many churches in southeast Iowa. 
He is survived by his wife and a 
brother. 

His beekeeping started when he 
was 13 when his grandfather gave 
him a swarm of bees and he remain- 
ed an ardent beekeeper ever since. 
He pioneered the organization of the 
Iowa Association and was the first 
Vice President. He was also a dep- 
uty inspector for two or three years. 
J. I. Danielson 
Fairfield, Iowa 


New Fumidil B 

Abbott Laboratories have sent to 
suppliers an improved form of Fum- 
idil B to be used for the prevention 
and control of Nosema. It is water 
soluble with several agents that pro- 
tect the fumagillin. Now the bee- 
keeper can use a part of a bottle, 
replace the cap, and safely store the 
remainder as long as it is kept dry. 
In addition it contains more buffer 
as a further protection against the 
possible adverse acidity of the water 
likely to be used in preparing the 
medicated syrup. Don’t. use Fumidil 
B in syrup in which sulfathiazole is 
also included as one tends to destroy 
the other. 
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BETTER ITALIAN 
Package Bees 
and Queens 
WOODLAND APIARIES 


J. Russell Jack, Jr. 
R. No. 1, Box 585, Woodland, Calif. 

















A Constant Market 
For Your Beeswax 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illinois 

















ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ib. with queen .25 
3 lb. with queen 
4 lb. with queen 
Queens each 
Health certificate and jive 
arrival guaranteed. 


HOLDER HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Italian and Caucasian 
Nuclei Made to Order 


F. E. MORRISON 
R. 2, Box 212-C — Auburn, Calif. 








Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 


on the market 


MO) 
) HUN) 


tun + 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perma 

ey —— excluding and will last 

a life t 

We manuficture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our facto: ey 
goods are ch anees. ‘oO duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3 Ib. with queen . $4.00 
4 lb. with queen 
Extra queens $1.00 each 
For queenless packages deduct the 


price of queen. 
Clover Bee Farms — Hessmer, La. 











ITALIAN BEES AND — 
AT A FAIR PRI 


2 lb. w/queen $3.25; 3 lb. w/queen $135 
4 lb. w/queen $5.25; Extra queens 00 


Will try to satisfy you. 


at AYMon D McFARLING 
Tupelo, Mississippi 








JENSEN’S PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
“Have stood the test of time” 


Packages with Jensen’s 
“Magnolia State” Ital. Queens 
1-24 25.99 100-up 1.24 25-99 100-.up 
2 Ibs. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ibs. 5.65 5.40 5.15 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 Ibs. 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.45 6.20 5.95 
Queens: Starline Hybrids “Magnolia State” Italians 
$1.70 $1.60 $1.50 $1.40 $1.30 $1.20 
Via Express collect. or Parcel Post add postage. 
Clipped and Marked Free. Air Mailed Postage-paid. 
If queens are wanted in our Special Reservoir Carriers 
in lots of 50-100 write. 


Packages with 
Dadant “Starline” Hybrid Queens 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Mississippi, U.S.A. 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


BEES 
QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees and 
KELLEYS ISLAND 3-banded Ital- 
ian queens direct from our own 
Bee farm. Shipments start April 1st — express or parcel post ship- 
ment. Thousands of extra queens. 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


3 Ib. w/q 
$5.25 
5.00 
4.75 


Queens 
1 - 24 $1.25 
24-99 1.20 
100 and up 1.15 


2 Ib. w/q 
$4.25 
4.00 
3.75 


MARCH 15TH SHIPMENTS 


As this magazine goes to press the season on our bee farm is 2 weeks 
earlier than normal and it appears that we will have bees and queens ready 
for shipment about March 15th. If you need bees or queens early contact us. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


Rearing Italian bees and queens of reliable quality is our only business. 
47 years experience 
1 to 24 25-99 100 or more 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.35 5.05 4.75 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen 6.45 6.10 5.75 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.55 7.15 6.75 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 
For queenless package deduct $1.00 per package. 
Tested queens $2.50. All queens postpaid. Packages F.O.B. 


W. E. PLANT Rt. No. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 








FRAMEWORK ITALIAN QUEENS 
The increasingly popular strain that is pleasing in price, production, and 
proat; and fulfilling the demands of the most particular of professional or 
obbyist beekeepers. Choice young laying Queens: 
. ; 9 - 99—$0.95 100 - up—$0.90 
“Offering Quality and Service in Quantity” 
BOB GALE’S APIARIES 


P. O. Box 472 Phone 2567 





Bunkie, Louisiana 
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Show s Quality 
bees 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


GOOD BEES — GOOD QUEENS — GOOD SERVICE 
— FAIR DEALING and FAIR PRICES have always 
been our aim. If you haven’t tried us, now is thé time. 
Please book your order early as some dates are already 
filling up. 
PRICES 
Italians or Caucasians 

| il 
Lots of Queens 2\lbs.&Q. 3ibs.&Q. 4\lbs.&Q. 5 lbs. &Q. 

1- 24 $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
25-99 __ _ 1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 


100 - 499 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
Tested Queens $2.50 each. 


Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and/or Clipped — No Extra Cost 
— For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen — 


Packages F.O.B. Shipping Points 


ae 2 ae Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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POLLEN SUBSTITUTE 


A prepared feed to make up for 
shortage of pollen in early spring. 
Ready mixed and with sulfa added. 
Directions included. 

5 lbs., wt. 8 Ibs. $ 1.90 

25 Ibs., wt. 29 Ibs. 6.90 

100 Ibs., wt. 116 Ibs. 20.70 

As newer chemical helps for bee- 
keepers come into the market Da- 
dant’s will carry them in stock. Write 
us. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
Hamilton, Illinois 














FRAMESPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


$TOLLER’S 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 








Package Bees and Queens 
Start this year’s operations 
with DADANT STARLINE 
QUEENS, because statib- 
tics show: High Produc- 
tion, Rapid Spring Build- 
up, Vigor with Gentleness 


Reg. U.S. and Good Brood Patterns. 


Pat. Off. 
LOTT BEE COMPANY 





Rt. 2 Box 136, Baton Rouge, La. 





Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
QUEENS 


_ Only source of original strain of 
imported Queens by the late Albert 
G. Hann. 


Queens $1.35 each, air mail, dis- 
count on quantity. $2.00 each to for- 
eign countries. Safe arrival in con- 
tinental U.S. only. Ready March Ist. 


W. D. REAMS 


Box 87 La Belle, Florida 





THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. 
Three-banded Italians only. 
Remember—tThrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 
Write for prices. 

W. J._ FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 














American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S Warrenton, Missouri 





Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


Starlines and Regular 
Package Bees for 1957 


C. G. WENNER 


Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 








LITTLE 
ITALIAN QUEENS— 
ROYAL JELLY 


1 to 24 $1.40 
25 to 99 1.30 
99 and up 1.20 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 











QUEENS 


1-24 
$5.00 
4.00 
1.15 


Italians 


3-lb. pkg. w/q. 
2-lb. pkg. w/q. 
Nice large Queens 





Mitchell's Apiaries — 


We have enlarged our queen yard. Send us your 
order of 1 or 1000. 
Producer of Royal Jelly in large quantities. 


Caucasians | 


25-99 

$4.90 
3.95 
1.10 


BEES 











Bunkie, La. | 








‘‘Bee Wise 











J. E. WING & SONS 
43 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 





P.O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 


INSURE 


BETTER 
INCOME 








When you produce COMB HONEY in 

SECTIONS. The most profitable way 

Woodmanise for beekeepers. 

Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


Your Bee Supplies” 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Wholesale Retail 
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pal Panag =Soynisdracp Three-Banded Italian 


Hardy, Honey Gathering, Italian 


| pepe ta os aE Package Bees and Queens 
| WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
| Box 800 Rockton, Pa. Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada 


5 ae 1957 Prices Queens 2 Ib. & 3 Ib. & 4 lb. & 5 Ib. & 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL FOB Hampton, S.C. (each) Queen Queen Queen Queen 
1 - 24 pkgs. $1.30 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 25 - 99 pk 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If pkgs. ° . ° . . 

you are interested in bee activities “North 99 up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
of the Border,” send us your subscriptior 
a » enemas price, $1.75 ver «+ (For queenless packages deduct the price of queen) 











i Queens clipped and painted if desired. 
Canadian Bee Journal Health certificate with each shipment. 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada Guaranteed safe arrival. 

Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 


TERMS: One-third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. 








Mountain Bred 


Italian BEES and QUEENS H. C. BRUNSON 


Write for Prices. 
P. O. Box 188 Phones 2161 & 5303 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. HAMPTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 




















QUEENS 
From the Deep South 


Peete Been” Tee Mane Ssh ce. CAUCASIAN QUEENS & BEES FOR 1957 


ea. 
50 up—$1.15 ea. 


PIEDMONT APIARIES Prices Queens 2 Ib. pkg. w/q. 3 Ib. pkg. w/q. 
Rt. 8, Box 182-A, Concord, N. Carolina 1to9 $1.40 $4.25 $5.25 
aos . 10 to 48 ______ 1.30 4.00 5.00 

49 and up . 1.20 3.75 4.75 
BETTER QUALITY NOTICE—No package orders after May 15th, 


deserves but queens will be available as usual. 


BETTER CONTAINERS 


“CONNEAUT” 
60 LB. HONEY CANS 


Handled by Leading Dealers. 
CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
cee cco, C160 | | Senet ee TES rete eae series ot Be sees 
CONNEAUT, OHIO ey No extra changes on’ orders booked tn advance. 
- "7 1- 25 - 50 ty 
% “00 
5. 
6 
1 











Howard Weaver Navasota, Texas 




















Spears’ Quality Bred Italian Bees 
aa 1957 Prices — 
2 Ib. pkg. with sasen... aoe - os cmb a dadenate 
3 : pkg. with queen_... 4 * 
4 kg. with queen___- 5:28 FARRIS HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 
atisfaction A d 
Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Supply of ee, Minted due to labor 


4.80 
5. 
1.00 











Spears’ Apterian, La. 


as 3 Banded Italian Queens and Package Bees 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 2 Ib. Pkgs. w/Qs. 3 Ib. Pkgs. w/Qs. Queens 


Bright 3-Banded Italians = to 1-24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 


2-Ib. ome ewith queen... $4.00 $3.75 25-99 3.75 4.75 1.15 
3-lb. pk ith 5.00 4.75 . z 
Unteste “queens 110 200 100 - up 3.50 4.50 1.05 
e uarante c Cc ‘ . * 
° weight and safe arrival. For 30 years it has been our objective to produce top money 
Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. makers for you. 
And we wish to thank you for every order in the past and 


. we shall be grateful for your orders in the future. 
Healthy Italian Bees & Queens In the Mild Climate of the Deep South 
Write for 1957 Prices 


Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries HOLDER APIARIES Leroy, Alabama 


P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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Package Bees 
Italian Queens 


Good Producers — Gentle 
You Will Like Them. 


A. R. BANTA 


Los Molinos, Calif. 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE EXA 








ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 














FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 

Bleaching, Refining 


Foundation Manufacturing —both 
plain and wired 
Top Cash Market for Your 


FRICAN HONEY (CO 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIF. 








TOPS in Package Bees and Queens — 1957 


Get your money’s worth in Dadant Starline Hybrids and/or, 
GARON’S Three-Banded Italian. Send us a Postal Card for our 
latest leaflet on Dadant Starline Hybrids. 
Prices to May 15th: 

QUEENS 
Italians Starlines 
$1.25 $1.65 
25 - 99 1.20 1.55 3.85 4.80 5.75 
100 - up 1.15 1.45 3.75 4.70 5.65 


For Packages with Starline Queens, add 25c extra per package. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


2 Ib. w/a. 
$3.95 


3 Ib. w/a. 
$4.90 


4 Ib. w/a. 


1. 24 $5.85 








ALL GRADE 


. SEND SAMPLES 
ADVISE QU 


ANTITY AND PRICE 


HONEY WANTED 


HONEY SALES CO 4.) by aT MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 

















themselves. They will only prepare to 
swarm. Booklet containing explanation 
will be sent for 25 cent coin. 


W. F. PERSCHBACHER 
9620 107A Ave. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. CAN. 








Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Moreauville, La. 
Phone 2415 











CALIFORNIA 
BEE BREEDERS Inc. 
Member-Owned 
Over 100,000 Colonies Est. 1933 


For Better Bees — For Better Service 


MEMBERS 1957 


Secretary-Treasurer, M. C. WEST, Route 1, Box 279-A, Winters, Calif. 
A. R. BANTA, Los Molinos, California 

H. R. Bowen, Williams, California 

THOS. S. DAVIS, 3129 Howe Ave., Sacramento, California 
C. J. EDSON, 3279 Browns Valley Road, Napa, California 
FOSTER APIARIES, P. O. Box 239, Colusa, California 

LLOYD FOX, P. O. Box 492, Fair Oaks, California 

WM. J. FOX, 6560 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, California 
WINFIELD GEAR APIARIES, Box 37, Tehama, California 
HERB LIGHT, Box 77, Colusa, California 

LOHMAN BEE CO., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, California 

D. D. MARTZ, Rt. 2, Box 846, Vacaville, California 

MEYER HONEY CO., Rt. 5, Box 5882, Oroville, California 
A. F. MILLER, P. O. Box 54, Williams, California 

SAM E. MOORE, Rt. 2, Box 5560, Anderson, California 
IRVING W. MYERS, 15 Parkhill St., Colusa, California 
HOMER E. PARK, Palo Cedro, California 

JOE P. PENCIN, P. O. Box 517, Davis, California 

LLOYD M. PENNER, Rt. 2, Box 101-A, Orland, California 
JAMES C. PHELAN, 12 Sutter St., Woodland, California 
FRED R. PLATT, P. O. Box 1229,-Oroville, California 

J. C. RIVES, Box 1289, Redding, California 

E. H. RYON & SON, Box 46, Durham, California 

LLOYD SEWART, Rt. 1, Box 1749, Anderson, California 
JOHN E. SHACKELFORD, Rio Oso, California 

GEO. E. SMITH & SON, Rt. 4, Box 59, Yuba City, California 
GENE W. STILES, 501 West 8th St., Davis, California 

DON J. STRACHAN, Rt. 2, Box 83, Yuba City, California 
TRIPHON BROS. & CO., 3400 West Capitol Ave., West Sacramento 
M. C. WEST, Rt. 1, Box 279-A, Winters, California 

HARRY WHITCOMBE, 740 Oak Ave., Davis, California 
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BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more ae. By 
actual test Starline Queens produce more hone ¥ “> - any 
oer stock tested. You owe it to yourself to give them a 
trial. 
Reg. U.S. Now booking orders. Early ofack*ges for 1957. Shipping 
Pat. Off. season starts March rite for prices. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 


Chipley, Florida 

















.CALIFORNIA CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian Queens from some of the highest 
honey-producing stock in North America. Ready to ship about April 
10. 10% books your order, balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. 


1 to 11, $1.50 12 to 49, $1.25 50 and over, $1.10 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route No. 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 


Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It pays 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 


Italian 
QUEENS BEES 


Quality Service 
Guaranteed to Please 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q. $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. w/q. — 5.00 4.75 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 


For larger packages add $1.00 per lb. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Box 166 Petal, Miss. 

















Select Italians 


Package Bees 


Queens 
Write For Price 
Joe Pencin 
Skyline 3-5148 Box 517, Davis, Calif. | 

















3-Banded Italian Strain Queens 


We, here at Southland Apairies, are principally interested 
in raising bees that produce honey — since that is the way we 
make our living. We are offering our queens for sale at the 
following prices. 


1 - 10. $1.20 ea. 10 - 50. $1.10 ea. over 50. $1.00 ea. 
SOUTHLAND APIARIES Ball, Louisiana 


Telephone Alexandria, La. 2-3293 or 2-2087 
(owned and operated by Carl S. Ball and Lee Montgomery) 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.70 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.75 
4 |b. pkg. with queen 5.50 
5 |b. pkg. with queen 6.40 
Extra queens $1.00 
Tested queens $1.80 
10% books your order, balance 
10 days before shipping time. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 


GASPARD BEE CO., Hessmer, La. 




















We sell quality bred 


Italian Queens and Package Bees 
Italian Queens___ $1.25 
3 Ib. pkg. bees with queen $6.00 
Postage Paid — Delivered to you. 
We are always in the market for Quality Honey. 
Send Sample. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
2315 Florence Avenue Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Phone AVon 1-5583 


HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or less than car- 
loads. Quote best cash price 
delivered to us. All grades; 
send sample: 

Neiman Brothers 
Co., Ine. 


1 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, HUlinois 








QUALITY ONLY 


Italian Queens 


for high production 
Prompt Service 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Box 87 Palo Cedro, Calif. 























FLOWER’S QUALITY iTALIANS: 


THAT STAND TEST FOR HONEY 
GATHERERS: gentle, prolific, bred from 
hives making lbs. or over of ——. 
Fumagillin-fed grafting and queen haa 

certificate be each chipmen 


All packages with queens F.O.B. 
Jesup 


Quantity 1-25 26-109 


are better prepared to serve you with both 2 > Pkg. --$3.75 $3.50 
packages and queens. COME AFTER Y UR ae _ pkg. -. 4.75 4.50 
EES or shipped express or Se Camet 5 ib pkg. - -- 5.75 5.50 

live delivery guaranteed. Small orders pkg. - $2 6.50 

cash, large orders $1.00 deposit per pack- ~e 1.25 1.15 
age, balance two weeks =? * ping date. e queens $2.50. All 

ao packages dedu per pack- ated and laying. Delivered a 

1 or a 1000. 


“FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup. Georgia, U.S.A. 


QUALITY ITALIANS 
Packages and Queens 
Write for prices 
Wilkes Apiaries 


Hamburg, Louisiana 
Phone Moreauville 











ITALIAN QUEENS 
Gentle and Productive 


BEN A. SPADE 


Rt. 2 Box 5062 
Anderson California 
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1. Beekeepers work too hard from 
the ears down. A hired man or ma- 
chine may be able to do the work 
the beeman is doing. More careful 
planning and organization are need- 
ed. Often we think we can’t afford 
to hire help when in reality we can’t 
afford not to. Careful planning is 
needed to be able to hire help. Solu- 
tion: Use more forethought and 
planning. 

2. Beekeepers work alone too much. 
By working alone, the bee man often 
forgets many of his problems are 
problems shared by other beekeepers. 
Mass action by beekeepers could 
solve many of these problems. The 
phrase, “too long with the sheep” 
applied to some sheepherders would 
also apply to some beekeepers if it 
were changed to “too long with the 
bees.” Isolation narrows the mental 
horizon and eventually dulls enthus- 
iasm. Solution: Work together more. 

3. Beekeepers fail to attend meet- 
ings and support organizations. This 
is one of our most serious weak- 
nesses. We are competing with 


groups for favorable attention on 
ee aa 





Words of Wisdom 


research appropriations, legislation, 
public relations, and markets. As an 
individual we have little power, as 
a group we can act effectively. Solu- 
tion: Attend bee meetings and sup- 
port your organizations, 

4. Beekeepers don’t visit enough. 
By visiting each other’s packing 
plants and research stations, bee- 
keepers obtain many new ideas, keep 
abreast of current market prices, 
and learn from the experience of 
others. Solution: Visit more. 

5. Beekeepers don’t use new meth- 
ods. Bee men are often reluctant to 
try new ways. Often equipment be- 
comes obsolete, but doesn’t wear out. 
Rather than discard outmoded equip- 
ment, beekeepers continue to use it. 
Remember, the most valuable thing 
we have is time. Don’t let the pos- 
session of old equipment prevent you 
from streamlining your operations. 
Solution: Use the best methods 
known. 

6. Beekeepers don’t read about or 
observe bees enough. Beekeepers 
should read more bee journals. They 
contain much valuable information. 





Sue 


foundation. 


rates and free shipping tags. 





WRITE FOR MY 1957 CATALOGUE: 


In it you will find listed Leahy hives, supers and frames, 
Sve Bee Foundation for strong lasting combs, and many other 
items, all quality merchandise at a competitive price. 


We are always in the market for beeswax and will pay 
you top market price in cash or in exchange for supplies and 


If you have rendering to be done write for our low 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 


wy 
Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 


later. 


1-24 
25-99 
100 up 








Let us help you to produce the best crop 
of honey by supplying your 
PACKAGE BEES 
“They Produce” 


For quality and service that pays off in larg- 
er honey crops place your order early. Orders 
are coming in for April dates now. Don’t miss 
your preferred date. Place your order now, pay 
Trucks loaded by appointment. 
cost prices will be as follows: 


with regular queen 


For Island Hybrid queens add 35¢ each 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 


Some of their articles are “hokum.” 
These are amusing to a discerning 
beekeeper, but they can be confus- 
ing to an amateur. Bee men should 
spend more time watching the activi- 
ties of their. bees. Read 
and observe more. 

7. Beekeepers have failed to stand- 
ardize methods and equipment. The 
industry uses four different hive 
widths and three different depths. 
Several different types of equipment 
are likewise used in other beekeep- 
ing operations. This lack of stand- 
ardization holds the industry back. 
Until we have more uniform equip- 
ment and methods, we can’t obtain 
labor-saving equipment at a price 
we can afford. Solution: Standardize 
methods and equipment. 

8 Beekeepers don't advertise 
enough. We need more advertising if 
honey is to hold and increase its 
share of the food dollar. We need to 
advertise wisely and cooperatively. 
Solution: Advertise more. 

From a talk by John Holzberlein 
at the Federation Convention at Long 
Beach. 


Solution: 





Due to 


2 Ib. 3 Ib. 


with regular queen 
$5.35 each 
5.10 each 
4.85 each 


$4.25 each 
4.00 each 
3.75 each 


Moultrie, Ga. 
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—The 


Market Place— 





BEES AND QUEENS 





asia a a soma Si eke, 4, and hor ea 
sian package es. 

Untested oene, “eu bo" eae jie; 
Seotheun Greenville, Ala. 





PACKAGE BEES - Take a vacation on your 
express money. Come for your bees; be 

our guest while here. 2200 hives to shake. 

Booking orders now. Miller Bros., Safford, 

Ala. U. S. A. 

ITALIANS - Packages, Queens. Martz, Rt. 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 








NOW BOOKING ORDERS for queens 1957 
season. Our superior strain three-banded 
Italians are light colored, gentle and good 
honey gatherers. Sure to please. Prices till 
June ist, 1 to 24, $1.15; 25 to 99, $1.10; 100 
up, $1.00 each. All queens rushed by Air 
Mail. Prompt personal service given each 
order. Place your order now. Shipments 
start about April 25. Send your name and 
address for a free copy of our 1957 price 
list on bee supplies. Dixie Honey Co., Bel- 
ton, South Carolina. 
CHOICE ITALIAN BEES — 3-lbs. with 
queen, $4.50; 2-Ibs. with queen, $4.00. 
Queen, $1.20. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, 
N. C. 
QUALITY BRED ITALIAN QUEENS—March, 
$1.25 each; April through May, $1.00 each. 
Breeder queens selected from our Michi- 
gan Apiaries. Walter D. Leverette Apiar- 
ies, P. O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


ITALIANS—Queens and Packages. 
Still, Hilliard, Fila. 











Frank 





CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN QUEENS— 

$1.00 each. I have the late Albert G. 
Hann strain of bees. They build up fast 
and make lots of white comb honey. The 
gentlest of all bees. I have increased my 
equipment to supply the demand. Roy 
Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, South Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 

large gentle bees, excellent honey pro- 
ducers. Price, $1.00 each. Live arrival and 
health certificate guaranteed. Alvin J. Du- 
cote, Hamburg, La. 








3 BAND ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN bees 

and queens—3 Ibs. with queen, $4.75; 
5 Ibs., $6. .- Queens, $1.20. Luther Pickett, 
Efiand, N. C. 





DARK ITALIAN QUEENS—600-lb. strain, 

bred for production, $1.00. With 2-lbs. 
of bees, $3.20; with 3-lbs. of bees, $4.00. 
Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Texas. 





PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS—1 to 10, 
$1.10; 11 to 25, $1.05; 26 to 50, $1.00 each. 
C. G. Ellison, Belton, S. C. Phone 7319. 





NUCLEI made to order. Certificate fur- 

nished. Pick up at my apiary early in 
May. Write for prices now. Harry Johnson, 
Route 4, Rich Hill, Mo. 





YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS—Real 

ducers. Gentle, easy to handle. 
faction guaranteed. 1 to 10, $1.10; 
100, $1.00. Prepaid Air Mail. 
Bee Farm, 230 So. Lyrichburg, 
Texas. 


pro- 
Satis- 
11 to 
Hignite’s 
Baytown, 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Bees very 

large and gentle’ and heavy honey pro- 
ducers. Price, 1 to 25, $1.10; 25 to 100, 
$1.00 each. Guaranteed live arrival and 
health certificate. Allen H. Gauthier, Ham- 
burg, La. 
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MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian queens, per- 

sonally raised. 15 to 25, $1.50; 26 to 50, 
$1.35; 51 to 100, $1.25; 101 up, $1.10; select 
tested, $5.00. Elbert S. Childs, 3221 Garden 
Drive, Knoxville 18, Tenn. 





QUEENS 95c—Bees 70c up, depending on 

shipping dates. Will supply new cages 
or fill your cages. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


CAUCASIANS—Very hardy, good working, 

gentle bees. “Hastings” breeder queens 
used. Young laying queens, $1.25 each. 
Ready about April 10th. Fred Brock, Mc- 
Donald, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 

Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 





FOR SALE—200 colonies bees. Equipment 
for 400. With or. without honey house. 
John Krueger, Deloit, Iowa. 


ALL OR PART of my bee equipment for 

sale. Includes enough to run 550 colonies, 
queen excluders, division board feeders, 
covers, bottoms, 2000 super combs, 50-frame 
extractor, merry-go-round, Brand cappings 
melter and 1%$-horse boiler. If interested 
write Alvin Maxwell, Snover, Mich. Can 
be seen by contacting C. W. Manley, San- 
dusky, Mich. 








FOR SALE—E-Z Loader, with ramp, $450.00. 
Leo Basler, Polson, Mont. 





800 10-frame Jumbo hives, bodies, comb. 

2000 shallow supers of comb. 1000 divi- 
sion board feeders. 1000 tops and bottoms. 
1000 empty shallow supers. 1 Lifetime 8- 
frame extractor. 1 4-h.p. boiler. This equip- 
ment is all free of disease. B. F. Sparks 
& Sons, Rt. 1, Algona, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Practically new 45-frame ex- 

tractor, 2l-frame extractor, 1951 24¢-ton 
GMC truck, 16’ bed, Don-Lo hoist. Very 
good condition. K. W. Morgan, Hot Springs, 
Montana. 








FOR SALE—Established pollination service. 

Factory equipment. Yard locations, truck 
and customers included. Clifford Witt, Mt. 
Holly Rd., Burlington, N. J. 





10-fr. used equipment, sterilized, clean. 

Cheaper than lumber. Inspection clear- 
ance. Offers considered. C. L. McClain, 
Pinconning, Mich. 





FRESH ROYAL JELLY—Filtered, $20.00 

per ounce.- Prices quoted to doctors and 
hospitals on request. O. K. Anderson & 
Son, P. O. Box 193, Phone 466 R5, Coffee 
Springs, Ala. 





RETIRING—Must_ sell thousand colony 

equipment, including 400 Modified Da- 
dant hives like new, 1600 deep extracting 
supers 9 combs. Clean. Best offer. Red 
Band Apiaries, Colo, Iowa. 





WHY PAY $1.50 up for surplus foundation? 

$1.20 Ib. in sizes 44% x 17 and 414 x 1644. 
Postage extra. John Rieley, Beaverton, 
Mich. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 
! and dis 


Please end for fre ample 


balance tinction. 


& prices 
Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly in capsules. Each 

contains Royal Jelly—10 milligrams, Vita- 
min C—5 milligrams, Calcium—5 milli- 
grams. Boxes of 30, $1.50 to beekeepers; 
retails for $3.00. Special prices on 10 boxes 
to dealers. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





90 COLONIES—Write for. details. More- 
house, Montevideo, Minn. 





ALL OR PART of 100 colonies of bees and 
equipment enough to handle 400 colonies. 
All supers with drawn comb. 30-frame ra- 
dial extractor. Thomson Apiary, Gillett, 
Wis. 
SUPERS, COVERS, BOTTOMS—Good grede 
wood. Supers $1.00, covers and bottoms 
(4 cleat) 75c. Write for other information. 
Arthur Johanson, 11360 Redwood Highway, 
Healdsburg, California. 





ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES—Royal Jelly— 

25 mg., Vitamin C—5 mg., Calcium—5 mg. 
Per box of 30, $2.50. Also packed in jars of 
1,000 to hospitals, clinics and other large 
users. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 - 
12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





TWENTY STRONG COLONIES with plenty 
of equipment. Will deliver to fifty miles. 
Noel Wagner, Shelbyville, Il. 





23 COLONIES, supers, extracting ome 
ment. Charles L. Thompson, Rt. 3, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





HONEY W. All a ana vari- 
HILTON & 
le HA ILTON & 
Yates Ave., 
Angeles 22, Calif. 





WAX WORKERS render and buy beeswax, 
manufacture plain and WA 

foundation. Prices and shipping tags on 

request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, New York. 





HONEY WANTED—All grades, especially 

heartsease honey. Send samples, state 
quantity and price. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
tl. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your wr or CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard , Manufacturers of 
eee pene aoe Comb Foundation, Onsted 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 
beeswax. Ship to any one of our lants: 

Sioux City, lowa; Liee, Ohio 

Texas; Waycross Georgia; Anaboln, 

fornia. Sioux Honey _ Association, 

Plymouth St., Sioux City, lowa. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and omnes 
quotations on rendered beeswax. 
amount from one pound up bou ts If 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by Ate 
ing us work it into foundation “tor you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





American Bee Journal 





a, amber or ‘prices. in Hol 
amount. sample for Pic, 
land Honey Cake Co., Holland. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


500 CANS white clover honey, 16c f.o.b. 
here. Norman Roos, Hawley, Minn. 


Ralph 





CHOICE CLOVER HONEY, New sixties. 
Thos. Atkinson, 8402 Bellevue Blvd., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

200 SUPERS shallow frame, extra good, 
white clover, comb honey in warm stor- 

age, Chandler, Oklahoma. Old Taylor 

Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa. 








SUPPLIES 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden g » comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
=< aily * ments, save 20 _o 
KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd.. 565—13th Ave., New West- 
mmster, B. C. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality 
supplies at factory prices. proms. ship 

ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 7 -— 

ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


LIFE-TIME TANKS for Brand Capping Mel- 

ters now offered made of 1% inch Boiler 
Plate hot galvanized after welding. Senior 
size, $95.00. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

















WANTED 


WANTED—Bees and used equipment in 
Midwest. Ray Johnson, Princeville, til. 








POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Helper or experienced beeman 

for package and queen season. Give ex- 
perience, age, size, and wages expected in 
first letter. Howard Weaver, Navasota. 
Texas. 





WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, between 

ages of 25 to 35, for year around work 
in Bismarck. Robert L. Pritchard, Rt. No. 
1, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


HELP WANTED—2 experienced beemen, 1 

queen breeder. Year around work, good 
wages. James Bunch, Sunnyside, Washing- 
ton. 








HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 





WANTED—Experienced beeman for per- 

manent position. Migratory honey pro- 
duction and pollination service. Good truck 
driver, good habits and reference. O. F. 
Darnell, 609 North F. St., Porterville, Cali- 
fornia. 





WANTED—One beekeeper for bee work in 

Northern California. Year around work. 
Excellent wages. Prefer man with exper- 
ience in package bee business, but will hire 
man willing to learn beekeeping. State age 
and experience in beekeeping. C. G. 
Thomas & Son, P.O. Box 63, Cottonwood, 
California — Shasta County. 


HELP WANTED—Will need two good men 

to help with package bees, April and 
early May. Please give full information, 
age, experience, etc., in your first letter. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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WANTED—Apiary and packing plant help. 

Experience not essential. 5-day work 
week. Write for details. Schultz Honey 
Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 





SEEDS AND TREES 


HONEY PLANTS—Ask for catalogue. One 

packet seed each 6 unusual honey plants, 
$1.00; Pellett clover root divisions—25, 
$2.00; 100, $5.00; postpaid. Pellett Gardens, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





COMB HONEY PRODUCTION new system, 

no swarming, no clogged brood nest. 
All frames and sections finished. Use regu- 
lar equipment. Full instructions for five 
dollars. Diemer Bee Co., Rt. 
Liberty, Mo. 





Terramycin for European 
Foulbrood 


An _ effective control and preventive. 
Complete instructions with every pack- 
age. May be fed in syrup or dry with 
sugar or in combination with other drugs. 
Send for catalog with prices. Also ask 
for Drug Sheet with information about 
all diseases. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ill. 


2, Box 7, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for Spring 1957 
3 Ibs. with queen 
4 Ibs. with queen 
Book early and be safe 
Health Certificate with each order, Full 
Weight and Live Delivery Guaranteed 
STAR BEE FARM 
Adolph Guilloy 
Box 59—Phone Marksville 


Hessmer, Louisiana 


$3.90 
. .84.80 


R.F.D 2449 


BEE WORLD 

Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is 
a scientific journal 


by the Bee Research 
itor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $6.00 a year, or $6.50 includ- 
ing membership of the Bee Research 
Association. Sample copy free. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


Bee 
published 
Associa- 





ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Top Quality—Raised in Shasta County 
in Standard Nuclei—Quantity Discounts 
Good Service. 
THOMAS & SON 
Cottonwood, California 


Cc. G. 
P. O. Box 63 











KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR 
NAL, published in English by the — ~ 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth, ist 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or 8.15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 
Sample copy, post free, Rs. \g/-, or 8.2/6 
or (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











Italian Package Bees and 
we eed 1957 
Truck loads a Nuclei made 
to order. Cauces n — “Italian queens. 
EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. -- Phone 5584 








Selected Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Write for Prices 


GENE W. STILES 


501 W. 8th St. Davis, Calif. 

















—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





Honey Moving—From all reports, 
honey is not moving briskly, but in 
most cases honey is moving quite 
well and most of it has moved out 
of the hands of beekeepers, parti- 
cularly in all sections East of the 
Mississippi River and even a little 
farther west. 

There is, however, considerable in 
the hands of the packers. One or 
two of the large packers are anti- 
cipating that they may have more 
than the usual carryover. 

With only one exception all bee- 
keepers said that stocks in their 
areas would be moved out and even 
the packers were inclined to think 
that there would be very little left 
by the time the new crop comes in. 
have maintained 
themselves about as reported in 
earlier issues of averages running 
east of the Mississippi from 14% to 
Canada the price has ranged about 
16 cents to 17 cents. Farther west 
the white honey has fluctuated 
somewhat; in the plain states run- 
ning about 14 cents to 15 cents, 
16 cents in a jobbing way, while in 


Prices—Prices 


whereas in California the price has 
about continued at 13 cents to 13% 
cents. 

Wintering—In all cases bees seem 
to be wintering well. They have 
had opportunities for an occasional 
flight during the winter and where 
they were supplied with sufficient 
stores there doesn’t seem to be any 
difficulties developing. Probably bee- 
keepers need to be aware of vanish- 
ing stores during the late winter 
and early spring season. 

Moisture—In our opinion, moisture 
conditions have improved within the 
last month. We can count that all 
provinces of Canada are more than 
normal in the amount of moisture 
they have received. This extends 
down through northern Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and into Ohio 
and all of the East, including all 
of the Southeast. 

However, in Florida and Georgia 
conditions are not yet up to normal 
and more moisture is needed, although 
apparently this condition seems to 


Honey Wanted—¢27",And Jess than 
Cc. W. Aeppler Co., 





Oconomowoc, Wis. 


be largely righting itself. East 
Texas fairly good, but all of the 
plain states from the Dakotas south 
through west Texas and into New 
Mexico and including eastern Colo- 
rado are still suffering, as is Mon- 
tana. There is a _ little surface 
moisture but no great amount of 
moisture has guaranteed any sub- 
soil improvement. You might say 
the same thing of southern Minne- 
sota, southern Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Iowa and perhaps Indiana and 
extending down into Missouri. 

The northern intermountain 
area is also still devoid of sufficient 
snow, and Montana seems pessimistic 
over moisture conditions. Utah and 
Nevada and western Colorado seem 
to be normal and extending down 
perhaps into the San Luis Valley 
and into Arizona. 

Washington and Oregon have prob- 
ably sufficient moisture but not as 
much as a year ago. California as a 
general rule has had several late 
rains giving topsoil moisture but 
conditions are still far below what 
they should be at this time of year. 








‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


NOW 


@ FAST SERVICE 
@ TOP QUALITY 


ORDER YOUR BEE SUPPLIES 


@ GUARANTEED SALES 


LEAHYS 
Offer You 


@ QUALITY BEE HIVES 
@ LOW PRICES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR 
CENTRAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Write for the 1957 pricelist 


The August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers and Dealers 











LOCATION 


@ SAVES YOU TRANSPORTATION 


Write Today For Our 1957 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. AB 
Higginsville, Mo. 





American Bee Journal 











DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.S. Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Italians. 
WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction’ 








UEENS PACKAGE BEES 
uantit Starline co¢ Regular Q. 2 Ib. 
1 to 35 $1.65 41.3 


25 = DP Sdicmnaepeiiness 


QUEENS 
Pkg./Q. 3 Ib. #8:25 ach 
$4.25 
4.00 
100 45 3.75 re 
Package bese and queens want” be Pew eon LaBelle, Fila., from Feb. 15th 
to June ist. After then Graham, N.C. For Starline queens with package bees 
add 30c per pkg. For packages by P.P. add postage. 
Alamance Bee Company Geo. E. Curtis & Sons 





LaBelle, Fla. 























Select Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: Woodland, Calif., MO—2-5782 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


CAUCASIANS 


To avoid so much useless correspondence, we are listing the 
following information on quantity shipments. 


2 Ib. package with Caucasian Queen $3.60 Express 
2 Ib. package with Caucasian Queen, less cage $3.20 for Truckers 


1000 colonies to shake, and 1200 Nuc’s to supply Queens 
No extra queens until after May 12th 


D. T. Winslett 7736 Old Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 

















Italian Bees and Queens 


Young Mated Queens 
Live Delivery—Health Certificates 
1-50 100 up 
Queens $1.10 
2 Ib. w/q. 3.50 
3 lb. w/q. 4.50 


HOMAN BROS. 
Rt. 1 Shannon, Miss. 


Spring Reading 
We are clearing our stocks of old issues of the American Bee 
Journal of back years. Accordingly have a lot of full volumes 
of the most interesting years of A.B.J. to offer at a BARGAIN. 
Can furnish the following years:—1921-22-23-24-25-26-27- 
29-30-3 1-32-33-34-36-37-38-39-40-4 1-42-43. 
Priced at only 1.50 a year while they last 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

















CHAS. A. BOWEN 


Halian Package 
Bees and Queens 


Cottonwood, California 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR MAY DELIVERY 


1to9 $1.40 
10 to 50 1.30 
51 and up 1.20 


NO MORE PACKAGE ORDERS. THANKS. 
WEAVER APIARIES _ 


Navasota, Texas 














Yellow Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 

2 Ib. pkg. with young queen $3.50 
3 lb. pkg. with young queen $4.50 
Young laying queens $1.00 each. 
We guarantee health certificate, 
live arrival and full weight pkgs. 
JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 

Box 106 Hamburg, La. 


QUALITY QUEENS MEAN INCREASED PRODUCTION 
1-9 10-49 50-over 
2-Ib. pkg. w/q $3.40 $3.20 $3.00 
Express 3-lb. pkg. w/q $4.40 $4.20 $4.00 Parcel Post 
Queens $1.10 $1.00 90 


M. D. SAWYER — 206 Pershing Hwy. — Bunkie, La. 











YELLOW ETALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 lb. pkg. wae lb. pkg. w/q.—$4.50; Young Queens—$1.00 ea. 
Health Corton live arrival guaranteed. 
Box 203 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE Hamburg, La. 




















YELLOW ITALIAN 
QUEENS $1.00 each 
ueens that hy Le yellow a 
gotistaction "ied "lve delivery. All 

queens shipped AIRMAIL. 


MANUEL MAYEAU 
Hamburg, Louisiana 











Sulfathiazole and Terramycin 
for the Control of 


Bee Diseases 


Directions on every container. 
Send for catalog with prices and also ask for Drug Sheet 
with directions for bee diseases. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 
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SUNKIST STARLINES Queens 


STARLINES are to the Bee Industry what AUTOMATION 
is to the industrial industry. STARLINES are BEE efficient. 


Prices With Starline Queens 
24 25- 


Packages 


Queens $1.65 y + slab 

2 Ib. w/q $4.50 s 

3 lb. w/q $5.60 $5. $5. 10 
Young mated queens—live delivery health certificates. STARLINES are de- 
veloped by trained experts and reared by specialists. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. — CONVENT, LA. 


Select Italian Queens 
$1.00 each 


As in nature’s pattern—we never give 
a nurse colony more than 20 cells at 
any one time, which results in better 
queens. 


©. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Post Office Box 193 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 
Phone 466R5 











ITALIAN ase BEES AND QUEENS 


- 24 - 100-up Guaranteed 
2 wee wie $4 00 t $3.50 Safe Arrival 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q A 4.50 Health Certificate 
4 lb. pkg. w/q-_- rE ‘ 5.50 with 
Extra = A, Each Shipment 


Gold Leaf re Box 252, Hahira, Georgia 





Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 











NEW McCaffree FRAMESAVERS. 


Repair that broken topbar without removing the 
comb. Just install a FRAMESAVER. Quick. Easy. No 
nails. No screws. $8.00 C at your dealer’s. 


HUTCHISON MFG. COMPANY 
2904 Colorado Avenue Santa Monica, Calif. 





QUALITY QUEENS 


Leather Italians 
Live Delivery Guaranteed 


QUEENS $1.10 each 
J. C. RIVES 


P.O. Box 1289 Redding, Calif. 











March Packages .. “GULF BREEZE” . . March Queens 
We have open dates for March packages and queens for shipment start- 
ing about the 20th. Some open dates the first half of April. No further 
orders after April 20 until further notice. 
Quantity Queens 
1-9 $1.40 $4.35 $5.45 
10 - 49 1.30 4.10 5.20 6.30 
50 - 200 1.20 3.85 4.95 6.00 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


2 Ib. pkg. w/q. 3 Ib. pkg. w/q. 4 Ib. pkg. w/q. 
$6.60 








A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 

















CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Gentle, heavy producing stock. Ready to ship about April 
10th. 10% books your order; balance 10 days prior to shipment. 


1 - 10—$1.50 11 - 49—$1.25 50 and over $1.10 


Charles 


Box 2180 


Hess 


Loomis, California 


Italian Bees 
Packages and Queens 
Top quality and quick service 

MARION E. BAKER 

t. 


Box 202 
Gridley California 





mn? ey 2 


25 cents for 8 


COBANA PROD. CO 


x 214 Deart M 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Vv. W. MENTINK 


615 J. St. DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 




















YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large, yellow Queens that produce large yellow bees that are gentle and 
very good honey producers. Each queen is carefully selected before shipping. 
We guarantee satisfaction and live delivery. All queens are shipped by 


Air Mail. 
QUEENS $1.00 each 
ALVIN J. DUCOTE Hamburg, Louisiana 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 Each (up to 51) 


aie. extra for Queens or less 
n larger lots, write for prices 
Queane raised from heavy- 
producing stock. 
Health Certificate 
BEES—2-lbs. _ _$4.10 3-lbs. . $5.10 
What have you to trade? 


Homer W. Richard 


1411 Champagnolle St., El Dorado, Ark. 








American Bee Journal 





takes plenty of good combs to harvest a maximum crop. We guarantee 
you good combs from 3-ply Foundation if it is given to your bees during 
a good honey flow. Once drawn, the finished combs will resist stretch, melt 
down and breakage. 


The inner layer of Root’s 3-ply pure beeswax foundation is toughened 
with a minor portion of high quality hydrogenated vegetable wax. This 
toughening insures good combs free of costly distortion and also increases 
resistance to breakage in the extractor. 


Don’t wait until your combs break before replacing with 3-ply. Order a 
supply today from your nearby Root dealer or directly from any of our 
three conveniently located manufacturing plants. Don’t be without the 
good combs that secure the maximum crop. Combs that will also resist 
sag, stretch, melt down, and breakage. 3-ply will do that for you. We 
guarantee it or your money back. 


Available either Wired or Unwired 
ORDER A SUPPLY OF 3-PLY NOW! 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
; Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS § 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET - 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 57 








You Get 


Something Extra 


LEWIS BEEWARE 





Consider— 


The “Lev-L-Drain” Bottomboard 








Do you want brood like this? It is the kind 
of full brood comb that a good queen can pro- 
duce when the comb is built from 


It levels your hive, yet it slopes to drain your hive 
by means of a slanting floor. Excess water drains out, 
rains can't get in. There is less ladder wax because 


the rise of the floor reduces deposites. Even dead 
bees that fall to the floor in winter can roll forward DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 


and on fight days the worker bees can quickly son one 


remove accumulations so when spring comes the floor Foundation is the guarantee of a heavy field 
space is cleaner and less moldy. For the health and force to increase your crops. They are the least 
comfort of your bees try “Lev-L-Drain” bottomboards. expensive combs you can get. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginio Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 722 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis 
Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








